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A MASTER BUILDER. 


AFTER the first astonished hour in Nantucket, the 
stranger who seeks a reason for things as they are, and 
who, ‘if true American, sees also how they should ‘have 
been, and plans instinctively for what they had better 
be, pauses, considers the facts, and insensibly becomes 
convinced that, amazing as certain aspects may be, the 
arrangement is reasonable ; in fact, the only one admit- 
ting comfortable life. The stranger is intent upon 
meeting the ocean face to face. The townsman has 
other views. To him the sea is good only so far as 
it serves as a storehouse 
for food or a highway 
between him and pros- 
perity. If-this be so for 
the men, a deeper reason 
influences their women. 
Too many brave ships 
have gone down, too many 
high souls looked their 
last toward home across 
fierce waves piling up 
and sweeping tnem into a 
harbor not laid down on 
any chart, for those who 
waited at home to plan 
for any constant outlook 
upon it. 

And so the houses elbow 
one another, and ‘‘ the 
street called Straight’ is 
not to be found within 
her borders, lanes and 
alleys, twisting and wind- 
ing and ending suddenly 
against blank walls, in a 
vain endeavor to escape 
the wind, which ‘ blow- 
eth where it listeth,”’ and 
with which every blade of 
vegetation on the island 
wages a constant strug- 
gle. Even the harbor has 
its dangers, for a bar lies 
across the entrance, and 
only skillful piloting secures safe entry. One marvels 
at the courage of the first settlers, who sought it in 
despair, and who planted there the toleration they had 
failed to find in the Puritan community, who had fled 
from persecution in the old country only to inaugurate 
it on their own account in the new. 

Here, in 1676, when the Indian conflict was at its 
height, came from the island a voice clear and strong, 
as many a voice has since sounded from the same re- 
mote and mist-encircled point. To Peter Folger, s:r- 








veyor, schoolmaster, lay preacher to the Indians on 
the island, for whom Thomas Mayhew was doing mis- 
sionary work among the Indians, it seemed evident that 
the war, and every terror it had brought, was simply 
the punishment due every Christian in New England 
for their behavior toward Baptists, Quakers and every 
other sect or person who loved and used free speech. 
Tospeak at all was dangerous, but Peter Folger had no 
scruples, and his denunciation and his plea “‘ streamed 
forth in one long jet of manly, ungrammatical, valiant 
doggerel—a ballad just fit 
to be sung by ‘some blind 
crowder, with no rougher 
voice than rude style,’ 
called, ‘A Looking-Glass 
for the Times; or, the 
Former Spirit of New 
England Revived in this 
Generation.’ ”’ 

There is not even a 
suggestion of poetry in 
the entire production, but 
there is an extraordinary 
“frankness and force.’’ 
The writer brings to the 
bar the then ‘ mighti- 
est personages in the 
land—ministers and ma- 
gistrates ;’’ tries and 
condemns them unshrink- 
ingly, and then, deter- 
mined to bear the full 
consequences of his own 
fearless testimony, weaves 
“his name and his place 
of abode into the tissue 
of his verse, thereby noti- 
fying all who might have 
any issues to try with 
him, precisely who he 
was and where he was 
to be found in case of 
need.”’ 


**T am for peace, and not for war, 
And that’s the reason why 
I write more plain than some men do, 
That use to daub and lie; 
But I shall céase, and set my name 
To what I here insert ; 
Because to be a libeler 
I hate with all my heart. 
From Sherbon town, where now I dwell. 
My name I do put here ; 
Without of‘ense, your real friend, 
It is Peter Folger.” 
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Nine sons and daughters came to the sturdy old sur- 
veyor, ‘‘ strong-brained, free-hearted ’’ and frank, and 
the youngest of these daughters, Abiah Folger, became 
the second wife of Josiah Franklin, adding ten to the 
seven children of the first wife, the youngest son being 
destined to speak his mind with all the audacity and 
much more immediate effect than the grandfather’s 
words had produced. 

And thus Nantucket has its share in Benjamin 
Franklin, and the old town, with its back to the sea, 
fitly symbolizes the 
‘Poor Richard ”’ era 
of his life, when a 
expediency was tem- 
porarily his watch- 
word, and the power 
of the strong, intense 
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THE PRINTING PRESS HE USED IN LONDON IN 1725. 


and earnest generations that had blended forces in the 
veins of this youngest son, was, as yet, undirected and 
uncomprehended.- Utility, practicality, spare living, 
much saving—all the grind of laborious common life— 
were in the early years. Beyond lay the great sea. Its 
breath touched his brow as he bent over sordid tasks, 
and even in their midst he stole away to pick up some 
fragments on the shore, barely conscious of a power 
that drew him on and that one day would launch him 
on this boundless ocean of knowledge, as bold a voyager 
as ever sailed. 

No life known to American history is divided into 
such distinct and utterly separate periods ; so set apart 
from one another that three biographies ought really to 
be written, each covering a period not far from thirty 
years. In the first it is a question which one of the 
many tendencies will have its way. The man of science, 
the literary man, are both suggested and both domi- 
nated by the sharp business qualities which later round 
and develop into the calm and practical statesmanship 
of his maturer years. As usual in most stories of notable 
lives, the conflict is a long and unconscious one, but 
there are few men who have left as ample material from 
which the inward life may be drawn. 

The outward story is a familiar one ; almost stale and 
trite. Every child can tell it, and Franklin, as he ap- 
pears walking the streets of Philadelphia, with a roll 
under each arm, becomes as much a part of one’s men- 
tal picture gallery as Washington with his hatchet. 
Certainly, there is far more of the picturesque element 
in these early years than fell to the lot of most New 
England children, who, like John Wesley’s, ‘‘ cried softly 
and feared the rod,’’ in their babyhood, and who walked 
circumspectly in prescribed paths, until the time ap- 
pointed by temperament and destiny for breaking loose. 








Benjamin Franklin recalled, in old age, seeing twelye 
brothers and sisters at his father’s table, and both he 
and his best-loved sister, Jane, bore witness to the hap- 
piness of this early home. 

In later life she wrote: ‘‘It was, indeed, a lowly 
dwelling we were brought up in, but we were fed plen- 
tifully, made comfortable with fire and clothing, had 
seldom any contention among us; but all was harmony, 
especially between the heads, and they were universally 
respected.” 

The children were welcome and were reared by the 
parents with a cheery fondness, the natural result of 
sound health and of happiness in one another. The lit- 
tle Benjamin’s face and form were his mother’s, the 
Folger type having been strong enough to perpetuate 
itself even to the present day. From her, too, came the 
keen but quiet humor, the disdain of conventionalities 
and much of the sturdy common sense that remained 
with him through life. The Franklin family, 
however, had traits as strong. Josiah Franklin, 
though living by the labor of his hands to the 
end, was ‘“‘handsome and agreeable, accomplished 
and wise. . . He drew well, played the violin 
fairly and his voice in singing was sonorous and 
pleasing.’? A brother, Benjamin, for whom the 
little Benjamin was named, had remained. in 
London, and though suffering both political and 
religious persecution for his opinions, kept up a 
stout and cheerful heart through whatever came, 
solacing himself with rhymes as rugged as those 
in which Peter Folger had spoken his mind. In- 
deed, this rhyming tendency was part of Frank- 
lin’s inheritance also, and it was encouraged by 
long poetical epistles from Uncle Benjamin, who, 
delighted with the promising accounts of his 
namesake, kept up as constant intercourse as the time 
allowed. Franklin did not remember when he could 
not read, and -writing began almost as early, and at 
seven he wrote a rhyming letter, which called out a 
joyous response from Uncle Benjamin, more a prophecy 
than any knew, the verses ending : 


‘Tf first year’s shoots such noble clusters send, 
What laden boughs, Engedi-like, may we expect in end ?”’ 


The ‘‘shoots’’ were already of such promising char- 
acter that the father decided to devote such gifts to the 
church, and placed Benjamin, when eight years old, at 
the Boston Grammar School, where, in less than a year, 
he rose to the head of his class. But to keep him there 
proved impossible with the small means and large fam- 
ily dependent upon him, and at ten the school life ended 
forever, and the boy became an assistant in his father’s 
shop, cutting candle-wicks, filling candle-moulds, run- 
ning errands and attending shop. Franklin records in 
his autobiography the strong dislike he had to the busi- 
ness and his longing to go to sea, such longing being 
inevitable in any boy brought up by the sea, and 
running its course like measles and the usual childish 
diseases. To this time belong sundry experiments, in- 
dicating the scientific bent of his mind; one or two 
inventions which aided him in swimming, among others 
the kite which drew him across the pond. His brother 
Josiah had gone to sea some nine years before, and a 
sister had married the captain of a coasting vessel, both 
of which facts were urged as reasons why he should be 
allowed to make at least one voyage. 

In the meantime, Uncle Benjamin had, in 1715, come 
from .London to spend liis last years near his son 
Samuel, and brought with him, to his brother Josiah’s 
house,. his volumes of poetry and such portions of his 
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library as remained unsold. His influence was strong 
enough to keep his namesake at home, and it is not possi- 
ble to tell how much we owe to the gentle-natured, 
guileless, quaint-humored old man, the first four years 
of whose American life were in constant companionship 
with the boy who looked up to him with admiring faith, 
studied his system of short-hand and obeyed his direc- 
tions far more willingly than those of othersin authority. 
The truant sailor came home, and twelve brothers 
and sisters. gathered to the feast made for him, Uncle 
Benjamin furnishing a contribution, which is still to"be 
seen in one of his volumes of rhiyme, where the record 
reads : 
‘The Third part of the 107 psalm, Which Follows Next, 
I composed to sing at First meeting with my Nephew Jo- 
siah Franklin. But being unaffected with God’s Great 
Goodn®t In his many preservations and Deliverances 
It was coldly entertained.”’ 
We can hardly be surprised at such result, the first 
of the eight verses being in this wise : 
‘*Those Who in Foreign Lands converse, 
By Ships for Traffick and Commerce, 
Behold great Wonders in the Deep, 
Which God’s prescribed bounds goe keep.”’ 


The unappreciated poet bore no malice, but continued 
such compositions, sometimes varying the monotony by 
giving them curious shapes upon the page, expanding 
or dwindling as his fancy dictated, till 1727, when he 
died, at the age of seventy-seven, the last years of his 
life having been spent with his own son, though till the 
last he retained his admiration for the namesake who 
was at that time established in Philadelphia. Before 
this came to pass there had been many speculations be- 
fore any settled career could be determined upon. Up 
to eleven years old he remained his father’s assistant, 
but the heartily-disliked duties cannot have weighed 
heavily upon him, as he found time for the devouring of 
many books, and was also a leader in every sport open 
to the boy of that day, including much entirely original 
mischief. The boyhood must have been a happy one, 
for as long as Franklin lived his heart yearned toward 
Boston, and at eighty-two years old he spoke of it to 
John Lathrop as “‘ that beloved place.”” And we may 
be sure that every event in the Boston of that day, from 
the hanging of the pirates in 1716 to the keeping of the 
Puritan Fast and Thanksgiving, as well as the King’s 
birthday, Guy Fawkes’ Day and the two great fairs held 
each year, was not only remembered but considered by 
this wide-eyed and questioning boy, who left no nook 
of the crooked town unexplored. 

In the meantime James Franklin, who had learned 
the trade of a printer in London, had returned to Bos- 
ton with types and a press of his own, and it was set- 
tled that as Benjamin’s strongest love was for books, 
that printing was his natural vocation. His father, with 
«i judgment not common to the fathers of that or any 
period, had visited with him the workshops of carpen- 
ters, braziers, turners and other craftsmen, watching to 
see in what the lad would take the most interest, though 
with no result beyond a certain insight into various 
trades that was of great use when he came to experi- 
ments in natural science. 

For this particular brother the boy had small affec- 
tion, and dreaded the long apprenticeship. ‘‘In a little 
time,” he writes in the famous autobiography, ‘‘ I made 
great proficiency in the business, and became a useful 
hand to my brother. I now had access to better books. 
An acquaintance with the apprentices of booksellers en- 
abled me sometimes to borrow a small one, which I was 





careful to return soon and clean. Often I sat up in my 
room reading the greatest part of the night, when the 
book was borrowed in the evening and returned early in 
the morning, lest it should be missed or wanted.” 

‘“* Better books !’? Year after year the story was the 
same, the boy stretching out always for something bet- 
ter than he had known. Already a few books had laid 
the foundations of both character and expression, Plu- 
tarch and Bunyan and Defoe having given him that mas- 
tery of clear and vivid statement, “‘ that pure, pithy, racy 
and delightful diction, which he never lost and which 
makes him still one of the great exemplars of modern 
English prose.”’ 

An even stronger influence laid the foundation of 
much of the good work done in later life. Cotton 
Mather is best known to us as the hanger of witches, 
and weare apt to judge him from this standpoint; yet, 
as Parton puts it: ‘‘Probably his zeal against the 
witches was as much the offspring of his benevolence 
as his ‘Essays to Do Good.’ Concede his theory of 
witches, and it had been cruelty to man not to hang 
them.” 

In any case these essays had a profound influence 
upon, Franklin, who, at eighty years old, wrote to a 
friend describing the book as it first came into his hands 
with several leaves torn out, and adding: ‘‘ But the re- 
mainder gave me such a turn of thinking as to have an 
influence on my conduct through life; for I have always 
set a greater value on the character of a doer of good 
than on any other kind of reputation; and if I have 
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been, as you seem to think, a 
useful citizen the public owe 
the advantage of it to that 
boo ? 

i Stilted as are the paragraphs 

ba which make up the scanty 

‘) pages, they hold ‘“‘a humor, 

familiar learning, impetuous 

earnestness and yearning ten- 
derness ”’ hardly to be looked 
for in the work of a man de- 
scribed by another critic as 
‘*a vast literary and religious 
coxcomb. .. . the idolofa 
distinguished family ; the pro- 
digy both of school and of col- 
lege; the oracle of a rich 
parish; the pet and demi- 
god of an endless series 
of sewing societies.”’ 
Be this as it may, he 
had power to influence 
the boy in other ways 
as well. For Cotton 

Mather was “‘ the ori- 

ginator of a kind of 

Neighborhood Bene- 

fit Societies, one of 

in each church, and 
self belonged, and 
for which, taking 
comprehensive 
origin of the 
by Franklin in 
given in the 

Philadelphia 


FRANKLIN’S COURT SWORD, 
WITH INSCRIPTION 
ON THE BLADE. 


which he endeavored to form 
to twenty of which”’ he him- 
the ‘‘ Points of Consideration” 
the form of ten elaborate and 
questions, were evidently the 
“Junto,” the famous club founded 
1730, .& full history of which is 
article in the present series on the 
Library. 

Franklin’s tendency to verse found expression in vari- 
ous doggerel ballads, then one of the most popular forms 
of literature, and hawked about both in town and coun- 
try. Twoof them became at once very popular, and the 
young author was so puffed up by his success that his 
father ‘‘came to the rescue of his good sense, pointed out 
the faults of the performance,’ and thus saved us from 
a deluge of inferior verse, Which Franklin could never 
quite decide to let alone. But his father’s ipfluence was 
strong enough to increase the boy’s desire for a-clear and 
elegant prose style, and opportunity for practice came in 
the theological and other arguments with John Collins, 
a boy of almost equal fondness for books, and of an ar- 
gumentative turnof mind. At this period Franklin was 
passing through the disputatious stage common to most 
keen-witted boys—a tendency he outgrew and finally dis- 
liked ; but his pen then, as in later years, was more easily 
commanded than his tongue, for Franklin was never a 
fluent talker, though when warmed and excited by con- 
versation, his rather slow words were often brilliant 
and always to the point. Collins’ style was far better 
than that of his antagonist, and after various letters had 
passed, the father, secretly proud of Benjamin’s mastery 
in other directions, pointed this out, and urged more 
care and attention, A volume of the Spectator at this 
time fell in his way, and he read and re-read it with de- 
light, taking the flowing periodsas his model, and en- 
deavoring to reproduce the whole as exactly as possible 
from memory. The ‘‘ Memorabilia of Socrates’? he 
studied with the same intensity, adopting the Socratic 
method of arguing and disconcerting and tangling his 
opponent in a labyrinth of questions. He learned then a 
lesson which remained with him through life—the power 


of a quiet courtesy, and the victory often to be gained 
by simply refraining from ‘‘ wounding or alarming the 
self-love of an opponent.”’ 

The works of Shaftesbury and Collins fell at this pe- 
riod into his hands, and the liberal tendency of his life 
was already sufficiently marked to make him seize upon 
them with avidity, and, for a year or so, to convince him 
that Deism was the only rational form of faith. As in 
his early boyhood, he used a part of the night for study, 
and gained also a large part of the noon-hour, from the 
fact that, with his other theories, he had adopted vege- 
tarianism. In spite of his generous and well-developed 
physique, and the ardent temperament with which one 
generally associates a love for the pleasures of the table, 
Franklin was always exceedingly abstinent, and at 
this time absolutely indifferent in the matter of food. 

Precisely who the Graham of that period was we are 
not told, but a small treatise on the advantages of vege- 
tarianism, with various rules for the preparation of such 
food, had fallen in his way, and Franklin proposed to 
his brother that he should give him half the money paid 
for his board and let him board himself. The experi- 
ment was tried. . Half of this half could, it was proved, 
be easily saved, and so the fund for precious books be 
increased ; and Franklin, like Shelley i in a later genera- 
tion, dined on hasty pudding or rice, or a slice of bread 
and some raisins, and then turned to the books, in 
which he says, ‘‘ I made the greater progress from that 
greater clearness of head and quicker apprehension 
which usually attend temperance in eating and drink- 
ing.” 

Before a year’s apprenticeship had ended, James 
Franklin became a printer of the first sensation news- 
paper ; sensational, in that it argued the merits of what 
was then the great heterodoxy—inoculation for the 
small-pox. The fury of remonstrance and indignation 
with which this was received can hardly now be under- 
stood, though its story is that of every reform since the 
world began. The first printer of the first American 
newspaper, which appeared at Boston, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 25th, 1690, had come speedily into collision with 
the ‘“‘ Lord Brethren,’’ then supreme in all matters of 
state or church, and his paper was suppressed at the 
fourth number. Fourteen years later, another took its 
place, leading a troubled and repressed existence. There 
was small encouragement to start another, but in Decem- 
ber, 1719, the attempt was made, James Franklin being 
the printer. Dissensions followed, and the work was sud- 
denly taken from him. Pride and pocket both suffered, 
and James Franklin, who owned a full share of the fam- 
ily energy, in August, 1721, sent out the first number of 
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the New England Courant. ‘Spirited, witty and dar- 
ing,”’ this paper was a break in the conventional jour- 
nalism of the day. Every liberal in Boston rallied to 
this flag. The Boston tea-pot was agitated by a tem- 
pest, some suggestions of which reached even the remote 
colony of Pennsylvania, and inoculation was at the 
bottom of it all. 

There is no space in which to tell the story, one of the 
most amusing and suggestive in the early history of the 
Colonies. James Franklin went to prison, and Benja- 
min, in the eyes of the law still an infant, and thus not 
to be judged for his deeds, seized the press-lever exult- _ 
ingly and spoke his mind with a freedom very disgust- 
ing to the Lord Brethren, but chuckled over and ap- 
plauded by every liberal-minded man in the town. The 
Council had banned it, but bought the obnoxious sheet 
privately to see what new iniquity might be therein. 
Imprisonment did not subdue the owner, and till 1723 
these troublesome printers afforded matter of conversa- 
tion for the whole country. But ‘‘ James did not know 
that he had the most valuable apprentice in the world, 
and the apprentice knew it too well.’? The elder bro- 
ther was unjust ; the younger one resentful. Quarrel 
after quarrel left each more embittered, and in spite of a 
conscientious determination ‘to hold to his contract, the 
task at last became too difficult, and Franklin took the 
step which made him the world’s property and not Bos- 
ton’s—he ran away. 

Three days’ sailing brought him to New York, thena 
Dutch town with ne room or call for English printers. 
William Bradford, to whom he applied, recommended 
Philadelphia as the most likely spot in which to obtain 
employment, and without hesitation he took passage 
for Perth Amboy in a crazy old boat, and, after an ex- 
tremely uncomfortable as well as dangerous passage, 
walked the fifty miles from Perth Amboy to Philadel- 
phia. 

The world knows by heart every detail of his first 
day there. Employment was at once obtained with a 
new-comer in the town, one Samuel Keimer, long-haired 
and bearded, in an age when close cropping was impera- 
tive, and with a turn of mind equally strong in opposi- 
tion to accepted theories. Franklin found lodging in 
the home of the young lady who had looked smilingly 
at the travel-stained and hungry voyager, and a time 
of quiet work and of pleasant life began. Good pay, 
congenial friends and more time for reading and study 
increased his liking for the easy-going city ; and when 
finally his secret was discovered, and he was promised 
full forgiveness and more privileges if he would return 
home, he declared his fixed resolution to remain in 
Philadelphia, 

The letter in which he stated the reasons for his 
course, written with a dispassionateness not to be ex- 
pected, chanced to be seen by Sir William Keith, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, through whom one of 
Franklin’s most disastrous yet most fruitful of expe- 
riences was to come; a man whose first craving was pop- 
ularity, and who promised always far in advance of any 
possibility of performance. He urged that Franklin 
should set up for himself in business, having, to the 
profound astonishment not only of Keimer but the en- 
tire neighborhood, called in person on the young printer, 
and even followed up the suggestion by writing to the 
father. . 

Josiah Franklin, pleased as he could not help but be 
at the honor to which the lad had already come, was too 
wary and sagacious a man not to ponder carefully every 
side of the question. The son, meantime, set sail in 
April, 1724, for Boston, and after a dangerous voyage 


of over a fortnight, astonished his relatives by ap- 
pearing among them. Handsomely dressed, owning 
a watch, and with five pounds in silver in his pock- 
ets, he met his brother with an ill-concealed elation, 
which exasperated him to the highest pitch and com- 
pleted the breach already made. The father refused 
positively to set him up in business at that time, re- 
garding him as too young, but promised to help if, at 
twenty-one, he had saved enough to prove his capa- 
bility of taking care of himself ;,and Franklin returned 
to Philadelphia this. time with the blessing and good 
wishes of both parents. Collins, his early friend, joined 
him at New York. Unfortunately, he had fallen into 
intemperate habits, and became, from that time on, a 
hindrance and perpetual source of mortification. He 
not only lived at Franklin’s expense but continually bor- 





FRANKLIN’S MUSIC STAND—HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


rowed of him, encroaching thus ona small sum collected 
by Franklin for a friend, the lending of which he char- 
acterizes as ‘‘ the first great error ’’ of his life. Fortu- 
nately a quarrel followed, in which Collins was solely to 
blame, and the connection was broken, never to be re- 
sumed. ; 

In the meantime the elder Franklin’s letter had been 
received by Sir William Keith, who was not in the least 
disposed to give up his project of establishing his protégé 
in life, and who finally agreed to send to England for 
such outfit as was necessary, Franklin having made an 
inventory of every desirable article, the value of which 
was nearly one hundred pounds. Governor Keith, on 


reading it over, suggested that a more profitable bargain 
might be made if the young printer went over and se- 
lected for himself, and, after some discussion, it was 
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settled that Franklin should cross in the ship sailing 
regularly between London and Philadelphia. But as 
months would pass before the fixed time of leaving, the 
voyages being made but once a year from each port, 
Franklin resolved to keep the affair entirely secret. Had 
he mentioned it, there were many who could have told 
him the Governor’s real reputation as a ‘‘ vain, false, 
gasconading popularity-hunter ;’’ but even then Frank- 
lin was probably too fascinated by the new friend to 
have listened. Six of the happiest months of his life 
passed in this waiting. He had then become engaged 
to Deborah Reed, and ‘‘ youth, hope, prosperity, conge- 
nial friends and reciprocated love combined to render 
his working days serene and his holidays memorably 
happy.” 

His special intimates at this time were three young 
men of his own rank in life, James Ralph being the one 
whose fortunes most affected those of Franklin. All 
loved books, and were fond of composing poetry after the 
easy model set by Pope, and the story of their friend- 
ship and some of the tricks played upon one another is 
one of the most vivacious pieces of writing in the auto- 
biography. Sir William Keith often invited the young 
printer to his house, and promised him letters to many 
influential friends, as well as a letter of credit to be used 
in buying type, paper and press. But whenever Frank- 
lin called for them, another time was fixed, and thus on 
to the very day of sailing, when the Governor sent word 
that he would meet him at Newcastle and make all final 
arrangements. When Newcastle was reached no Gover- 
nor appeared, but as a bag of letters was brought on 
board by his-agent, the puzzled Franklin accepted the 
statement that an extraordinary pressure of business had 
prevented the expected interview, and waited till the 
captain could take time to open the mail-bag for him. 

He was not alone, for James Ralph had decided to ac- 
company him, and the two, finding no room in the chief 
cabin, had taken passage in the steerage. At the last 
moment Andrew Hamilton, a great man in the colony, 
who had secured part of the cabin for himself and son, 
was induced, by the offer of an enormous fee, to return, 
in order to conduct an important law case, and with his 
usual good fortune, Franklin was invited to take posses- 
sion of the vacated berths, and lived royally all through 
the voyage on the store of provisions Mr. Hamilton had 
had no time to remove. Not until near tht end of the 
voyage was there any opportunity of examining the 
mail-bag, and then Franklin was confounded to find no 
letters for him in person, and only a handful directed in 
his care. When these were delivered, they proved not 
to have been written by Keithat all. Franklin told the 
story to Mr. Denham, an influential friend made on the 
voyage, and then, for the first time, learned the real re- 
putation of the rascally Governor. 

With but ten pounds in his pocket, and James Ralph, 
penniless and helpless, quartered upon him, he faced 
the situation with his usual quiet courage, took humble 
lodgings, 2nd at once sought for employment, easily ob- 
tained, as he was master in his trade. Few men have 
ever lived with whom resentment at’ such treatment 
would not linger and prompt revenge, but one of Frank- 
lin’s loveliest traits was his inability to harbor an in- 
jury and his instant forgiveness of all personal wrongs. 


His comment in the autobiography was written many ~ 


years after Keith had bitterly expiated his many errors, 
but even in the beginning he let the matter drop as one 
in which words could neither help nor hinder, and took 
up a life which, hard as it was, had many compensa- 
tions. There must have been a certain mental discour- 
agement, for during this year in London he made little 





effort to save, spending freely of the small portion that 
Ralph’s dependence left him. He frequented the the- 
atre, read with his usual assiduity, paying the keeper of 
a second-hand book-store a certain sum per year for 
the free use of his books, and as he became more and 
more absorbed in both pleasure and study, the image of 
Deborah Reed gradually faded from his mind, and he 
ceased a correspondence which had been at best infre- 
quent and fragmentary. Other complications had arisen 
resulting from his connection with Ralph, but the story 
is too long to find room here. It was a period of spirit- 
ual apathy, almost of recklessness, and the most san- 
guine friend might have doubted if the young printer 
would ever become more than the busy and successful 
man of the world. Nevertheless, the tendency was 
never downward, but always steadily upward, and thus 
when Mr. Denham, the friend. made on shipboard, and 
with whom he had kept up an acquaintance ever since 
his landing, offered him a clerkship in Philadelphia, he 
accepted joyfully. He was tired of London, and dis- 
couraged and dissatisfied with his life there, and when 
the long passage of eighty-two days ended, and he saw 
once more the streets of the sober city, he rejoiced with 
all his heart. The diary kept on this voyage is one of 
the most interesting of his life, not so much from any 
incident therein, as from his close observation of every 
natural fact, and his shrewd and telling comment upon 
it. ‘‘We see a strong masculine understanding united 
with sensitive, tender feelings . . . a mind alive to 
the beauties, but also most curious as to the processes 
of nature; and here and there a touch of worldly wis- 
dom, indicating a youth destined to win a liberal por- 
tion of what the world hastens to bestow upon those 
who serve it as it wishes to he served.” 

One of the first persons encountered on landing was 
Sir William Keith, who had sufficient grace to look 
ashamed, and who passed without speaking. Work 
began at once. Mr. Denham stocked a large store on 
Water street ; Franklin became an inmate of his house, 
and there seemed every prospect that he would end his 
days as a Philadelphia merchant. But within four 
months from the opening of the store severe pleurisy 
attacked both master and clerk. Mr. Denham died, 
and Franklin, when he recovered, found himself once 
more adrift, without employment. He sought at once 
for another clerkship—by no means easy to find—and 
after some days of waiting, accepted unwillingly an 
offer from Keimer, who had now a stationery shop, as 
wellas a printing office. Both were in the chaotic state 
which seemed natural to all Keimer’s undertakings. 
The five hands were totally unacquainted with the busi- 
ness, and the new foreman was expected to train them 
and to superintend every detail of the establishment. 
But Keimer had no intention of retaining such a rival 
longer than was necessary to put the business on a firm 
basis, and, forgetting his usual crafty discretion, took 
advantage of some slight inadvertence on Franklin’s 
part to give him the quarter’s warning stipulated for by 
either side in the making of their contract. The justly- 
incensed foreman marched out of the shop, determined 
never to return, asking Meredith, his chief friend there, 
to bring to him in the evening such articles as had been 
left behind, and then went home to reflect upon the 
situation. 

It was not a happy one. Four years had passed since 
his flight from Boston, and their ending found him still 
a journeyman printer, in debt, and with very little 
money on hand. He thought bitterly for a time of 
giving up the fight and returning to his father’s house, 
and as he brooded saw only the errors that he had com- 
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mitted ; Deborah Reed’s pale and troubled face rose be- 
fore him and looked the reproach she had never spoken. 
Urged by her parents, she had, after long waiting for let- 
ters from Franklin, married a man who proved not only 
brutal but unfaithful, and, after a short and miserable 
married life, had returned to her father’s house and re- 
sumed her maiden name. In later years, Franklin 
wrote in his autobiography: ‘‘I consider my giddiness 
and inconstancy when in London as, in a great degree, 
the cause of her unhappiness ;”’ and in this present crisis 
he seemed to himself doubly guilty. 

With Meredith’s coming and the long talk over ways 
and means, more cheerful thoughts arose. Franklin had 
already been of such service in checking the young man’s 
intemperate habits, that the father was ready to advance 
capital to set them up in business, though Meredith’s 
time belonged to Keimer until the spring. A day or 
two of discussion followed, and then Keimer, who had 
come to his senses—in other words, received an order 
which he was powerless to fill unless Franklin would aid 
him—sent a conciliating message, and the connection 
was for a time renewed. Some paper money was to be 
printed under the supervision of the Legislature at Bur- 
lington, and here the two. spent the winter, Franklin 
making many friends whom he retained through life. 
The ‘‘ Junto’’ had been founded directly after his return 
to Philadelphia, and proved of the greatest service, not 
only to its founder, but to Philadelphia and the whole 
United States, similar organizations being formed at 
many points. During a large part of his life Franklin 
took the greatest delight in this club, and the interest 
was even stronger in the beginning. A manuscript 
book is still in existence filled with plans for essays, sug- 
gestions for debate and replies to questions, and it was 
a powerful influence in determining his style, both as 
writer and speaker. 

With the following spririg Franklin entered into part- 
nership with his friend Meredith, and began the busi- 
ness career which lasted for many successful and 
honorable years. The story of its early days is filled 
with an intensely powerful inward experience. At fif- 
teen, Franklin had become a free-thinker, but an ardent 
and sensitive nature is never satisfied with negative be- 
liefs, and having gradually come-.to the conclusion that 
mere denial held no power to insure a virtuous life, he 
formulated for himself a simple creed, made up of six 
articles : 

“‘T, There is one God, the Creator of all things. 
“II, God governs the world by his providence. 

“TIT. God ought-to be worshipped. 

“IV. Doing good to men is the service most acceptable 
to God. 

“V. Man is immortal. 

“VI. In the future world the disembodied souls of men 
will be dealt with justly.” 

The creed ended, he wrote out a liturgy for daily use, 
filled with the deepest desires of a noble mind and of 
profoundest interest to every student of character. The 


little pocket prayer-book in which the whole is recorded ~ 


is written with a careful elegance which witnesses the 
fervent interest he felt. A formal statement is first 
made, called “ First Principles,” the more’ speculative 
portion of which was in time ignored, or ‘rather con- 
densed into the simple form given above. A solemn 
and tender invocation opens the liturgy, and a series of 
petitions follow, as vital and deeply devotional as any- 
thing in the range of genuine religious biography. No 
man, who daily, even in part, lived the life or rose into 
the atmosphere which such thought made natural, 
could fail of attaining in the end precisely the poise and 


calm that make Franklin 
like no other figure in our 
history. The growth was 
slow. Now and again 
came terrible lapses, for at 
twenty-one his illegitimate 
son was born, and the Au- 
tobiography records many 
sudden yieldings to temp- 
tation. But the sins were 
those of a hot and eager 
blood—never malicious or 
base, and repented with a 
genuineness that was at 
least partial atonement. 
From this date on there is 
steady progress. Marriage 
and a quiet, happy life be- 
gan ; the ‘“‘ Poor Richard”’ 
era, in which his business 
ability brought him the 
long-waited for success, 
and in which, though often 
tempted, he steadily put 
away every temptation to 
petty thought or action. 
Worldly wisdom was strong 
in him. He knew the weak- 
nesses of men and could 
easily have traded upon 
them, and his keen humor 
could as easily have degen- 
erated into sarcasm and 
cynicism. But each day 
was governed by a will 
steadily stronger for good. 
His hard apprenticeship to 
life was at an end, and be- 
fore him lay the years each 
one more and more filled 
with the best life of a gaod 
man and good citizen, ear- 
nest, sincere and true. As 
printer, then publisher, he became ‘‘ chief instructor, 
stimulator and cheerer,’’ first of Pennsylvania, then of 
all the colonies. 

When the colonial epoch ended, his mark as man of 
science was already made, and his name famous at 
home and abroad. He was fifty-nine years old, and 
thus “‘ on the verge of old age; his splendid career as a 
scientific discoverer and as a citizen seemed rounding to 
its full; yet there then lay outstretched before him— 
though he knew it not—another career of just twenty- 
five years, in which his political services to his country 
and to mankind were to bring him more glory than he 
had gained from all he had done before.”’ 

To give the further story of Franklin’s life in a few 
pages would result in simply a list of dates, each with 
its fact of positive accomplishment. Such story is no 
part of the present article, the aim of which has simply 
been to give the beginnings, the foundation-stories, laid 
one by one, slowly and with pain, and with small thought 
what noble and stately edifice would one day rest upon 
them. Even more than to her founder, Philadelphia owes 
to Franklin a debt it can never pay—schools, libraries, 
local improvements of every sort being the direct and 
personal work of this untiring and creative mind. Each 
year left him more benignant in look and tone. Nothing 
moved him from the cheerful serenity, the gentle humor 
with which he looked upon life. He endured in later 
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years a complication of diseases, which brought the ex- 
tremity of physical suffering, but courage was strong, 


and he worked on almost to the last. Worn with pain, 
he welcomed the 
end. His last look 
was on the picture 
of Christ which 


had hung for many 
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years near his bed, and of which he often said, ‘* That 
is the picture of one who came into the world to teach 
men to love one another.’? The resolute repression of 
all signs of suffering, every indication of the long con- 
flict, passed at once. He lay smiling in a quiet slum- 
ber, and the smile lingered when the coffin-lid shut him 
in. His grave is in the heart of the city he loved, and 
even the careless passer-by pauses a moment to read 
the simple legend. 

Another epitaph, written in 1729, in early manhood, 
holds his chief characteristics, his humor, his quiet 
assurance of better things to come, whether for this 
world or the next: 

THE BODY 
OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
PRINTER, 
(LIKE THE COVER OF AN OLD BOOK, 
ITS CONTENTS TORN OUT, 
AND STRIPT OF ITS LETTERING AND GILDING), 
LIES HERE, FOOD FOR WORMS. 
YET THE WORK ITSELF SHALL NOT BE LOST, 
FOR IT WILL, AS HE BELIEVES, APPEAR ONCE MORE, 
IN A NEW AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITION, 
CORRECTED AND AMENDED 
. BY 
THE AUTHOR. 


These curiously witty yet reve- 
rent lines may fitly end the sketch 
of a life too large to be compressed 
into written pages. Wife and child 
lie near him—the little son who 
knew only four years of mortal 
life, and whose memory lingered 
with the father through every chance 
and change of the half century that 
divided them. It is a simple monu- 
ment, but his best record is in the 
minds of earnest men for whose 
lives he laid better foundations than 
without him could have been pos- 
sible. 


My) 


HELEN CAMPBELL. 





Nieut’s solemn hush is o’er me. Lo! I bend 
Before the beauty of this mystic hour. 
No still, small voice, no sounds supernal, blend 
Their strains with all the sweet, uplifting power 
In which my soul utters its grateful cry ; 
And yet a blessing falls through all the hallowed sky. 


Soul of all life! the heart within ine thrills 

In reverent worship for the love divine 
With which thou clothest all the vales and hills 

With beauty ; for the fruitful corn and wine 
Of earth’s abundance; for its flocks and herds, 
For flowers and streams and verdure and the song of 
birds. 





We thank Thee for the sunshine flecking o’er 
The grassy meadows, for the burnished gold 
Of morning, and the rainbow tints before 
The sun is fled, when the fair day grows old, 
And for the clouds that flock in pageant by, 
In grandeur sailing down the radiant western sky. 
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We thank Thee for the smile and clasp of hands, 
When friend meets friend upon the devious way 
Of life’s strange journey o’er the shifting sands 
Of tortuous years, where pause we not or stay, 
E’en when a loved one sinketh to his rest, 
Breathing his life out gently on the earth’s broad breast. 


Thanks for the benediction of Thy love 
Celestial, falling with a heavenly grace 

From out those heights where angel ones, above 
The scene of our temptations, gladly trace 

The paths by which our steps may safely climb 

Those shining heights beyond, where life shall grow 
sublime. 


We thank Thee, O our Father, that we live! 
That endless cycles roll beyond our ken, 
That all the pure affections we receive ~ 
And give, that bind us to our fellow men, 
Shall bloom and ripen in that home ahove, 
Where dwell we evermore with peace, and joy, and love. 
Hester M. Poo.e. 
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AMONG contemporary artists Alma Tadema takes 
high rank; indeed, in his own department, he is unap- 
proached. There have been archeological painters by 
the score, who have carefully striven to depict classical 
antiquity by slavishly copying its remains, but none of 
them have possessed the poetic instinct that made them 
comprehend with head as well as heart the life that 
dwelt in them. Alma Tadema wields this magician’s 
wand. He conjures upon his canvas the men and things 
to whom we owe so much ; for does not all our culture 
spring thence ? And is it not a pious task in a modern 
to devote his life to proving that which we too readily 
forget—that men are alike in all ages—that only the 
trappings of custom mark a difference. This is what 
Alma Tadema is doing in a series ot pictures inspired by 
Egyptian, Roman, Greek and Frankish life. 

Lawrence Alma Tadema was born January 8th, 1836, 
at Dronryp, a village of Friesland, a province whence 
many of Holland’s greatest sons have sprung. The 
‘Tademas are among its oldest families. They figure in 
the legends relating to the formation of the Zuyder Zee, 
but without the prefix Alma, peculiar to the artist, and 
derived from his godfather. The elder Tadema died when 
his son was four years of age. He was a notary, and it 
was tacitly assumed that his boy would tread in his 
footsteps, although he early showed a predilection for 


art. A pretty anecdote is preserved how the child of 
four pointed out with sure instinct an error in an artist’s 
drawing, a correction the man had the rare wisdom to 
accept. At the public school of Leeuwarden, Alma Ta- 
dema went through the wonted curriculum, laying the 
foundation of that classical knowledge that has stood 
him in such good stead. His artistic instincts could only 
be gratified in spare hours. Nevertheless, he was able, 
although only self-taught, to exhibit his first work in 
1851. It was a portrait of his sister. About this time 
his health had so broken down that it seemed more likely 
he would follow his father into the grave than the office. 
Hence his family ceased to torture him about this uncon- 
genial profession. That was a fortunate illness. for 
Alma Tadema. It emancipated him, and allowed him 
to follow the bent of his own genius. Probably it was 
nothing graver than the physical expression of thwarted 
nature’s discontent, for as he progressed in his true path 
the weakness vanished, and those who now behold the 
robust man cannot credit that in youth he was appa- 
rently doomed to an early death by consumption. 

His first regular instruction he received at Antwerp in 
the schools of the Royal Academy, having failed to gain 
acceptance as a student in Dutch studios. He worked 
industriously, the themes he chose already indicating his 
future path. But merciless destruction at his ale nia 
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awaited his early efforts. To this day Alma Tademais 
relentless in effacing or retouching what he deems sus- 
ceptible of improvement. In 1860 the great Hendrick 
Leys received as pupil the man who was destined soon to 
surpass him. A yearafterwards Alma Tadema exhibited 
the picture that brought his first success. No one 
who has studied the long line of his works of art can 
have failed to notice how completely they are character- 
ized by the quality of individuality. ‘‘The Education 
of Clotilde’s Grandchildren” already bore the distinct- 
ive marks that are stamped on all Alma Tadema 
says and does. Highly refreshing it is in these days, 
when men seem to be machine-made and turned out 
by the dozen, to find native originality not extinct. 
This picture was the precursor of others drawn from 
half-mythic Merovingian chronicles. As lately as 1878, 
the artist returned to his early love in ‘‘ Fredegonde,” 
a tragedy in color. Here, above all, he has expressed 
with marvelous intuition the barbaric splendor, the un- 
curbed passions, the transition from Paganism to Chris- 
tianity that, mark that epoch. Once, when asked why 
he painted such barbarians, he replied, ‘‘ The Merovin- 
gians are a nice lot, to be sure! but they are pictu- 
resque.”’ 

The uncultured ages could not.retain the painter. 
Already, in 1863, he turned to the grand, mysterious 
land of culture. He solved her enigma; he wrenched 
the veil from her impassive features, and revealed that 
under this exterior were hidden men and women who 
could feel joys and sorrows like our own. ‘‘ How They 
Enjoyed Themselves in Egypt Three Thousand Years 
Ago,’”? ‘*The Mummy,” “An Egyptian Before His 
House,”’ *‘ The Chess Players,’’ are examples; but above 
all, the superb impressive picture, ‘‘ The Last Plague.’’ 
Prayer, votive offerings, priestly chants have not availed, 
The eldest born ot Pharaoh lies dead across his knees. 
His Egyptian immobility strives to present a serene 
front, but the mouth, that feature uncontrollable, qui- 
vers with suppressed emotion. Photographs can furnish 
but a faint notion of this marvelous picture, the most. 
superb, most pathetic painted by the master. It is no 
picture; it is a thing alive. In every light, in every 
view, it reveals new features, new aspects of sorrow. 
And yet itis not too painful a picture to live with for all 
its profundity of griet. Alma Tadema’s influence is al- 
ways healthy—even sorrow as here rendered by him is 
divested of its morbid features. This picture hangs in 
his own house. Happy the collector who shall induce 
the artist to part with a work he rightly cherishes. 

But even Egypt could not wholly engross Alma Ta- 
dema’s attention. As the sunflower to the sun, he 
turned to Italy and Hellas, to lands 





“* whose cloudless skies are colored 
Livelier, sun’s orb largelier, airs seem incense.”’ 


By means of genre and historical pictures he opened the: 
gates of the departed, glad, joyous world sung by the 
classics, the world where introspection and Weltschmerz: 
had not entered, the world as yet unsaddened. He seized 
upon the vestiges of manners and customs as they survive 
in monuments and recondite literary allusions, and pass- 
ing them through the alembic of his brain with construc- 
tive imagination, made them assume real shape once 
more. His Romans are no models draped in togas; these 
are their daily garb, which they wear with the ease of cus-- 
tom. These are no scenes painfully elaborated from the 
records of the past; they live and impress us with their 
truth ; they bear about them that ineffable, subtle stamp, 
that consummate touch of genius, that satisfies us as- 
to their verity. Horatian odes, Theocritean idyls, the- 
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love songs of Catullus and Anacreon live before our 
eyes. We see these men and women in the forum, in 
the bath, at banquet and temple ; but, above all, their 
creator loves to show them at home, released from the 
fetters of etiquette, free to give their feelings play. A 
notable example is ‘‘ The Roman Garden,’’ a patrician 
amid his family, a work in which the artist has adum- 
brated his happy home, for the poppy-filled garden re- 
calls his own, and the figures are portraits of himself, his 
wife and daughters. u 

Space does not permit even the enumeration of the 
works of this man of unsparing industry and fertile 
brain. His latest is numbered Opus 235, for he follows 
the laudable practice of musicians in dating his produc- 
tions. Of his conscientiousness, the care he bestows on 
every detail and accessory, 

—— the all-unestimated sum of pains 
That go to a success the world can see,’’ 

only those who have had the privilege of seeing him at 
work can form an idea. To watch him handle his brush, 
placing his sure and masterful strokes, gives the be- 
holder that thrill of pleasure that is produced by any 
perfect sound or sight. And pleasant is it to record 
that Alma Tadema the man is as good and great as the 
painter. His large, warm heart is ever ready to give 


generous aid to younger artists or genuine workers in 
any department. Replete with mental strength, he 
diffuses it by his stimulating presence. Those who know 
him are better men and workers for his sake. 

It is now twelve years since Alma Tadema mar- 
ried an English wife and settled in London. His 
house, in the Regent’s Park, planned and _ deco- 
rated from his own designs, is almost as noted as 
his work. Since his first success he has steadily ad- 
vanced in power and in public estimation. How his 
fellow-crafismen honor him is seen by the appended 
list.* How the world honors him, the cosmopolitan dis- 
tribution of his pictures shows. Of these the United 
States have not afew. The first picture the artist sold 
in France was bought by A. T. Stewart. He has now 
upon his easel a canvas destined for America, a superb 
work, ‘‘ A Meeting of Anthony and Cleopatra at Alex- 
andria,’’ a picture in which the syncretic civilization of 
Egypt allows the artist to combine in one frame the 
main aspects of the life he loves tedepict, Egypt, Greece 
and ‘Rome. The world may yet expect many master- 
pieces from this master hand, for its owner is in the 
prime of life and vigor ; and unless we greatly err, this 
picture will take high rank among them. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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Gold Medal, Amsterdam. 
Member of the Royal Academy of Arts, Amsterdem. 
Gold Medal, Salon, Paris. 
Knight of the Order of Leopold (Belgium). 
Medal, 2d Class, International Exhibition, Paris. 
Knight of the Order of the Dutch Lion. 
Knight, 1st Class, of the Order of St. Michael of Bavaria. 
Hon. Member of the Royal Academy of Arts, Munich. 
Small Gold medal, Berlin. 
} Knight of the Order of the Legion of Honor. 
* ( Associate of the Society of Painters in Water Color. 
: ; Great Gold Medal, Berlin. 
Hon. Member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Berlin. 


‘ Knight, Ath Class, ‘‘Ordre du Lion d’Or de la Maison de Nas- 


Member of the Society of Painters in Water Color. 


( Associate of the Royal Academy of Arts, London, 
1876. 2 Knight, 3d Class, ‘‘ Ordre du Lion d’Or de la Maison de Nas- 
a sau 9 


Two Medals, Philadelphia. 
Knight of the Order ‘* Couronne de Prusse,*’ 3d Class. 
Hon. Member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
(Hon. Member ‘‘ Real Academia de bellas Artos de San Fer- 
nando, ’’ Madrid. 
Hon. Member ‘‘ Imperial and Royal Academy of Arts, ** Vienna. 
Hon. Associate ‘* Royal Society of British Architects. *’ 
‘* Prof. Onorari del le Instituto di Belli Arte, ’* Napoli. 
Gold Medal. International Exhibition, Paris. 
Officer of the Order of the Legion of Honor. 
‘f Hon. Member ‘*‘ Royal Academy of Fine Arts, ’’ Stockholm. 
Member of the Royal Academy of Arts, London. 
Hon. Member ‘* Royal Society of British Architects. ** 
Knight of the Royal Prussian Order ‘‘Pour le Mérite’’ for 


1877. 


science and Art, 
**Membre Correspondent de 1" Instgtut de France. ** 
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Mr. JAMES KENDALL, of the law firm of Kendall & 
Morris, sat at his desk on the second morning after 
Thanksgiving Day, confronted by a pile of letters. 

‘“* Fifty-three !”? he exclaimed, despairingly, ‘‘ repre- 
senting every variety of feminine handwriting and every 
type of female character. Most of them, I suppose, con- 
tain pitiful tales of want. Why can’t people present 
their business qualifications without appealing to one’s 
sympathies ? Now, here’s the first one,’ hastily run- 
ning over a closely-written sheet, ‘“‘the writer doesn’t 
understand short-hand, but will undertake to qualify 
herself in four weeks if, meanwhile, I will give her some 
copying to do. Has a widowed brother-in-law and three 
small nieces to support. Better marry the brother-in- 
law,’ he commenteéd vindictively, ‘‘ and let him support 
her. Here’s another: ‘Dear Sir:—I am the daughter 
of wealthy parents, but desire to be independent.’ No 
more of that!’ tossing it in the waste-basket. ‘‘Say, 
Morris !”’ he cried, looking up hopelessly at his partner, 
‘** what ’s to be done ? Ican’t possibly wade through all 
this.”’ 

The other laughed unsympathetically. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ you would advertise.’’ 

Kendall groaned. 

“It’s a frightful penalty,’’ he said, ‘‘ and there ’ll 
probably be as many more by the next mail:’’ 

‘** Well,”’ said his partner, ‘‘read on until you come 
to a good one ; then send for her before you go any fur- 
ther. Most likely she ’ll suit.”’ 

Kendall read on as he was advised, interjecting com- 
ments that were not always complimentary, and drop- 
ping one letter after another in the basket. Finally he 
came to one that seemed to demand more careful atten- 
tion. He read it twice, then spread it out in front of 
him and brushed the others away. 

**T think this will do,”’ he said. 

‘‘Who is it?’ asked his partner. ‘‘ What does it 
say ?” 

“‘She signs herself ‘ Alice Hartshorne,’ ’’ replied Ken- 
dall, ‘‘ and it’s refreshingly brief after the autobiogra- 
phies I’ve been through. Ill send for herat any rate.” 

Morris rose preparatory to leaving the room. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I hope, for your sake, she won’t 
turn out an antique.”’ 

“‘Oh! I don’t care if she ’sa hundred.”’ declared Ken- 
dall, ‘‘ so long as she can write short-hand.”’ 

He was not displeased, however, the following morn- 
ing, when Miss Hartshorne was ushered in, to find that 
she was young and prepossessing. Indeed, she was de- 
cidedly pretty, and her voice when she spoke impressed 
him as agreeably as her face. 

‘*Have you ever had any experience as a stenogra- 
pher ?”’ he asked. 

‘** Not in office work,’’ she replied. ‘‘I have taken 
sermons and lectures.”’’ 

He pointed to a chair. 

‘*Sit down,” he said, ‘‘and I will give you some dic- 
tation.’’ 

She sat down, took off her gloves, and wrote rapidly 
while he dictated several letters. 

‘“* That will do,” he said at length. ‘‘Can you read 
your notes ?”” 
oe rapidly over the paper. 
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**Oh, yes, sir,” she said; ‘‘ I am quite sure I can do 
that.’’ 

**Very well, then,” he said, ‘“‘sit down at the desk 
outside and write them out. The clerk there will give 
you pen ‘and paper.”’ ‘ 

‘**T can use the type-writer,’’ she volunteered, “‘ if you 
wish them done with that.” 

Kendall began to feel that he had an acquisition, 

“* Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘can you? That is so much 
the better. By all means use the type-writer.”’ 

In half an hour she brought him back the letters 
neatly and correctly transcribed. 

‘That is very satisfactory,’? Kendall said, when he 
had looked them over. ‘‘Do you live in New York, 
Miss Hartshorne ?”’ 

** Yes, sir,”’? she replied; ‘‘I live with my father. He 
is out of employment at present.”’ 

** And can you come to-morrow ?”’ 

**T can stay now, sir, if you want me.”’ 

*¢ Oh, to-morrow will do—’’ He hesitated for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ As to salary, we pay about ten dollars a week 
at the start. Would that be satisfactory ?” 

Miss Hartshorne inclined her head. 

‘* Quite satisfactory, sir,’’ she said. 

“That is all, then, at present. You had better be 
here to-morrow about nine o’clock.”’ 

She bowed ‘and left the room, while Kendall’s partner 
entered from another door. 

**Oh!?? he exclaimed, catching a glimpse of the de- 
parting visitor, “a lady client ?” 

‘*Our new stenographer,’’ explained Kendall. ‘I 
think she’s a prize.”’ 

Morris laughed. 

*¢ You ’ll have a row with her inside of six months,” 
he said. ‘‘I never knew you to get along with a wo- 
man yet.”’ 

A frown gathered on Kendall’s face. 

‘* My relations to her will be purely official,”’ he said. 
“'There will be no occasion for a disagreement.”’ 

.** Oh, you ’ll get interested in her,”’ prophesied Mofris. 
‘*You’re too sympathetic. You can’t help it. And 
then you ’ll make her mad. You can’t help that either. 
You ’re too brutally frank.” 

Kendall never allowed himself to be angry with his 
partner. 

‘* Well, I believe she’s a prize,”’ he insisted. 

And notwithstanding the other’s forewarnings, he 
looked forward with some expectancy to her advent on 
the morrow. 


Mr. Hartshorne’s fortune was securely invested—so 
securely, indeed, that he had not been able to realize a 
cent of it for fifteen years. His daughter, who had been 
a little child when he made his investments, did not be- 
lieve that he ever would realize upon them; but Mr. 
Hartshorne himself was more sanguine, and looked 
confidently forward to the day when he would collect, 
if not the whole, a good part of his original $250,000. 
The securities which represented this sum to Mr. Harts- 
horne, and which for so many years he had had locked 
up in his tin box, were bonds of the extinct Southern 
Confederacy. There were no more hopeful signs now, 
it is true, than there had been at any time of their being 
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paid; but he clung to the idea that some day or other, 
when there came a change of parties in the national 
administration, the United States would assume the 
Confederate debt, or so much of it, at least, as embraced 
his particular loan, whose claims for consideration had 
always seemed to him peculiarly strong. 

With this hope Mr. Hartshorne had gone into every 
presidential campaign since the war, only to be disap- 
pointed when the result of the canvas was determined. 
This had been his fate in 1868, 1872 and 1876; and now 
in 1880, when his candidate was once more defeated, 
his disappointment was particularly keen. What made 
it even harder to bear was the possible loss of the posi- 
tion which he held in the Department of Sewers and 
Drainage in the New York city government. It was 
not a very lucrative office, but the salary kept Alice and 
himself from want; and, until the bonds should be 
paid, he could ill afford to lose it. But the local politi- 
cal faction to which he had linked his fortunes was also 
defeated; and it was not improbable that in the distri- 
bution of rewards one of the faithful would receive his 
place. When a fortnight had gone by and nothing was 
said by his chief, he began to hope that his well-known 
devotion to the party in the past, and especially during 
the war, might countervail this solitary lapse. But at 
length the blow feli; and as if the chief designed it for 
a piece of grim irony, it descended on the night before 
Thanksgiving. 

‘* Circumstances have made it necessary,” he said, by 
way of explanation to his daughter, ‘‘for me to resign 
my Office. It is a little inconvenient, of course, to be 
deprived of a regular income, but I shall have the more 
time to devote to my larger interests; and there is no 
doubt but that eventually we shall gain by it.” 

Alice understood her father, when he spoke of his 
“larger interests,” to refer to the bonds, and listened 
with some impatience as he expatiated upon his hazy 
prospects. As a matter of fact, to be deprived of the 
income was not only a little inconvenient, but positively 
ruinous, They had very little ahead; her father, she 
feared, could not easily obtain another place, even if he 
were disposed to look for it, and the burden of their sup- 
port seemed likely to fall on*her. She was not wholly 
unprepared to meet it, for she had been taking short- 
hand lessons for some time, and. could already write 
with a good deal of facility; but how could she find a 
position where thé knowledge would be of use to her? 
She searched the papers the next morning without dis- 
covering an advertisement. It was Thanksgiving; the 
church bells were ringing, and people everywhere were 
preparing their savory dinners. Even Mr. Hartshorne 
had caught the infection of the day; only in Alice’s 
heart there was no thankfulness, while the dinner which 
she served was meagre and poor. 

On the day following, however, she came upon the 
‘Want ”’ of Kendall & Morris and answered it, though 
without much hope of being successful in her application. 
It was a genuine surprise when the letter came summon- 
ing her to appear in person at their office ; and when at 
length she was elected to the position her elation knew 
no bounds. Not even her father’s severe displeasure 
could dampen it. - 

‘* A stenographer, Alice!” he exclaimed. ‘ Did I 
understand you to say that you had become a steno- 
grapher ??? 

Alice was folding up her cloak. 

‘‘Yes, sir,” she said, arranging the garment with 
extra care,in view of the long service which it must 
still render her, ‘“‘ you did. I have accepted a situation 
to-day in a lawyer’s office down town.”’ 





‘“‘ And may I ask,’ he inquired majestically, ‘‘ why 
you stoop to that menial occupation ?”’ 

Alice smiled. - 

‘Simply because it is necessary todo something,” 
she said, ‘‘ and that is what I know best.” 

Mr. Hartshorne frowned. 

‘* You seem to have forgotten,’ he said, ‘‘ that you 
are the daughter of a Southern gentleman.”’ 

“*Well,”? said Alice conclusively, ‘that won’t buy 
bread and butter.”’ 

This was obvious, even to Mr. Hartshorne, and the 
subject was accordingly dropped. Alice went to her 
work the next day and the days that followed, without 
any more opposition, and with the greater satisfaction 
on her part since her father did not succeed in getting 
any other position. His time was so fully occupied, in- 
deed, with correspondence relating to his bonds that he 
could find no leisure in which to look for other and more 
profitable employment. While Alice was laboring for 
his support and her own he was engaged in devising 
elaborate schemes for the payment of the Confederate 
debt, and urging his plans in long and persuasive letters 
upon various members of Congress. 

In a little while Alice had learned the details of her 
business. As she came to know her employer she grew 
to like him. He treated her frankly and with considera- 
tion, as indeed he treated all his clerks, without re- 
minding her that she wasa woman. He was a little 
distant withal, and Alice was secretly afraid of him. 
That.did not prevent her, however, from doing her best 
to win his approbation, which, as the year went on, she 
felt that she was doing. She had been about ten 
months in her place when Mr. Kendall sent for her one 
day to come into his room with her note-book. 

‘*Good morning,’’ he said as she came in, “ will you 
take a letter for me ?”’ 

She bowed and took her seat. 

‘* Address it, if you please,”’ he went on, ‘‘ Israel F. 
Josephs, Esq., Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, London. Have 
you got that ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ she replied. 

‘* Then go ahead: My dear sir :—It is rumored here 
that a large amount of Confederate gold has remained 
on deposit in London—whether in the Bank of England 
or with some private concern is not stated—since the 
close of the War in 1865, and that it is applicable to 
the payment of a certain issue of Confederate bonds—’’ 

Miss Hartshorne gave a sudden start. 

‘* Eh? did you speak ?”’ asked her employer, 

The girl blushed. 

‘* No, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ I did not.” 

“Oh! I thought you did. Well, go on: Confederate 
bonds, of which one of our clients is a large holder. 
Our client desires us to inquire whether the rumor has 
any foundation in fact, and if the present speculation in 
Confederate bonds may be accounted for on those 
grounds. Will you kindly give us the benefit of your 
valued opinion and advise us also, if such a fund exists, 
what steps should be taken on behalf of the bondholders. 
in the English courts. Have you got that, Miss Harts- 
horne ?”’ 

Alice was just taking down the last words. 

‘** Yes, sir,’’ she said. 

‘** Well, then, write it out, please? I want it to go 
by to-day’s steamer.” 

She rose from her chair, but hesitated before leaving 
the room. . 

‘* Would it be improper for me to ask,”’ she said, 
“* what class of Confederate bonds is believed to be cov- 
ered by that deposit ?”’ 
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He looked at her in a little surprise. 
‘They are the issue of 1865,” he said, ‘‘ for supplies 
and munitions of war. It is supposed that the war 
came to an end before the money could be spent. Are 
you interested in Confederates also, Miss Hartshorne ?” 

‘* My father has some,”’’ she said, ‘‘and I think they 
are of that issue.’’ 

‘‘ Ah, indeed !’’ he said. ‘‘Then I hope, for your 
sake, there is some truth in the report. I will let you 
know, Miss Hartshorne, what answer we get from 
Josephs.’ 

She bowed her pretty head. 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ she said, as she opened the door, 
“TI shall be very glad to know.”’ 

All the rest of the day <Alice found herself in a 
strangely excited state. For the first time in her life 
she began to experience the fascination of the bonds, 
and to build air castles upon the chance of their pay- 
ment. She had never entertained the least faith in her 
father’s notion that the United States would assume 
them ; but this idea of an unexpended balance, out of 
which they might be paid, seemed not at all incredible. 
In that case, what luxury would they not once more 
enjoy! How soon would they leave New York and go 
back to the South, where she had lived her childhood 
and where her mother was buried! As Alice contem- 
plated this, however, the thought of leaving her busi- 
ness gave her a strange pang. How much she would 
miss the regularity of her occupation, the discipline 
which it afforded her mind, the education which she 
got from Mr. Kendall’s briefs and correspondence, and 
the charm of his conversation! Indeed, when she 
came to think of it, she did not want to go back to the 
South. She would far rather stay in New York and 
enjoy the agreeable society of people like Mr. Kendall. 
Alice had never cared about riches, because they had 
always seemed unattainable. Now it appeared to her- 
self that she had suddenly become avaricious and as 
anxious about the bonds as her father himself. 

She would not, however, -tell her father anything 
about the rumor until it should be authenticated ; 
though when she came home that night she found him 
more disposed than he had been for some time to talk 
about their prospective fortunes. 

** Perhaps you have noticed, Alice,” he said, after a 
little, ‘‘ that there is quite a speculation in London in 
Confederate bonds.’’ 3 

The girl’s heart beat fast, but she did not betray any 
concern. 

‘“* Yes, sir,’’? she said quietly, ‘‘I did hear of it. 
much are they selling for ?” 

Mr. Hartshorne waved his hand. 

‘* A purely nominal price,”’ he said; ‘‘two dollars a 
thousand, or something of that sort. But the fact that 
they are marketable at all is very significant. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if they sold at par within three 
months, but if I can get eighty-five for mine I will let 
them go for that. There’s a movement in them, Alice ; 
something is in the wind.”’ 

Alice wondered if he had heard the rumor itself. 

‘¢ What do you suppose it is ?’’ she murmured. 

He took a little scrap of paper from his pocket and 
handed it to the girl. 

** Read that,’’ he said. 

It was an advertisement stating that holders of Con- 
federate bonds, issue of 1865, for ‘‘ supplies and muni- 
tions of war’’. would learn of something to their 
advantage by addressing Messrs. Levy & Moses, — 
Chancery Lane, London. Alice read it with kindling 
cheeks. : 


How 








‘* Well ?” she said, interrogatively. 
Her father’s voice dropped to an impressive whisper, 
‘**T wrote to them to-day,”’ he said. ‘‘ Those are the 

bonds which I hold. Ina month we shall know whether 

we are to be rich once more.”’ 

During that month Mr. Hartshorne was in a fever of 
anxiety, while Alice herself was scarcely less concerned, 
In her case the suspense was the more trying, since she 
had never had to bear it before. It did not seem, in- 
deed, that she could wait for an answer either to Mr. 
Kendall’s letter or her father’s ; and though she did not 
neglect her work her mind was in a tumult of unrest 
which Mr. Kendall was not slow in observing. 

‘*You are worrying about something,” he said one 
day. ‘‘ What is it ?”’ 

The girl blushed. 

“It isn’t anything,” she said, hurriedly. 
work unsatisfactory, Mr. Kendall ?” 

His forehead contracted. 

**No,”’ he said, abruptly, ‘‘ it is never unsatifactory. 
But your mind is not always on it.” 

She tapped her pencil nervously against the table, 
while her eyes had in them a far-off, anxious look. 

‘* That is true,’”? she murmured. ‘‘I will try and do 
better, Mr. Kendall.” 

He got up from his chair, and came over to where she 
was sitting. 

‘**T do not want you to do any better !’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* What you do is always right. But I would like to 
save you anxiety.” 

She lifted her eyes gratefully to his. 

“* Ah |” she said, ‘‘ you are very kind. But this isnot 
anxiety—it is only suspense. And I am afraid the ob- 
ject is not a very worthy one. By-and-by I will tell you 
about it. Shall I go now ?” she asked, remembering 
that her work was done. 

He nodded, and went back to his desk, while Alice 
left the room. The suspense was not lessened by what 
he had said, but it was made easier to bear, and Alice 
possessed her soul with all the patience she could com- 
mand until four weeks had gone by since the letters had 
been sent. Then one day she was summoned to Mr. 
Kendall’s room. 

**Do you recollect,’ he asked, ‘* writing a letter to 
Josephs, in London, about Confederate bonds ?”’ 

Alice’s heart leaped. 

** Yes, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘I do.” 

“* Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ here is the reply I have just re- 
ceived. Iam sorry, for your sake, it is not more encou- 
raging.”’ 

Her hopes, which had gone up at the first announce- 
ment, fell like lead. She took the letter mechanically. 
It was written in a clerkly, English hand, and read as 
follows : 


“Ts my 


Messrs. KENDALL & Morris, 

No. — Nassau StTrEET, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs :—Referring to yours of the — ult., in the 
matter of the alleged deposits applicable to the payment of 
a certain class of Confederate bonds, I regret that I cannot 
give your client any encouraging information. , The bonds 
in question were marketed in, London, and the proceeds 
were, no doubt, deposited temporarily in the Bank of Eng- 
land to the credit of one McRae, who was financial agent 
of the Confederacy at that time. The money, however, 
was shortly afterward disbursed by McRae for the sup- 
plies and munitions, to purchase which the loan was made, 
and a full account was rendered by him to the Confederate 
government. I am eonfidenf that not a penny remained ; or 
that, if it did, the United States government took possession 
of it, along with the other assets of the Confederacy, at 
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the close of the war. McRae, in fact, was sued by the 
U. 8., and died in Spanish Honduras in circumstances of 
great poverty. You may assure your client that the specu- 
lation in Confederate bonds, so far as it may be based upon 
any funds existing in England, is purely fictitious. 

I am, dear sirs, with great respect, 

Yours faithfully, IsRAEL F. JOSEPHS. 

This, then, was the end of her little dream. She 
looked up at the lawyer, and her face was ashy pale. 
‘Thank you !”” she faltered ; but the effort to speak was 
too much for her composure, and she burst into tears. 

Kendall looked stupefied. 

‘¢T had no idea,’’ he cried ; ‘‘ I could not imagine you 
would be so much concerned.”’ 

In a moment she had controlled herself. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. ‘‘ I am very childish. 
But I had allowed myself for a little time to think the 
bonds might be paid, and the disappointment was very 
keen. It will not be so hard to bear, though, as the sus- 
pense was. You will not find me worrying any more, 
Mr. Kendall.’’ 

‘“‘ Ah!” he cried, “‘ that is what you were fretting 
about then.”’ 

She smiled faintly through her tear-dimmed eyes. 

‘Tt was an unworthy object,’’ she said, ‘‘ was it not ? 
I dare say you will think I am very mercenary:”’ 

He seemed to struggle with some violent agitation, 
and compressing his lips walked away to the other side 
of the room. 

‘Ts there.anything more, Mr. Kendall ?’? she asked. 

He turned around and came back. 

‘‘Your father had better burn the bonds,” he said 
abruptly ; ‘‘ they are not worth the anxiety they have 
given you in the last month; and if he does not burn 
them you had better dismiss the thought of their ever 
being valuable. It will only be a snare to you. Nothing 
is more demoralizing than to chase through one’s life 
the ignis-fatuus of a fortune.”’ 

She looked up apologetically. 

‘“*It is very alluring,’’ she murmured. 

‘* Ah!’ he said, “‘ that is the danger. I hope you will 
dismiss it:”’ 

A shadow came over her face. 

‘*T do not see that I can do anything else,” she said. 

He did not seem to be altogether satisfied. 

‘* Let me convince you,’ he said, ‘“‘that there is not 
the slightest chance of the bonds ever being paid. Jo- 
sephs is absolutely authoritative. He was a high Trea- 
sury Official in the Confederacy, and what he says may 
be taken as fact. Don’t delude yourself, Miss Harts- 
horne, with any idea to the contrary.’’ 

‘You are very kind,’’ she said. 

‘** As the doctor is,’’ he said grimly, ‘‘ when he admin- 
isters a disagreeable dose. It isn’t palatable, I know, 
Miss Hartshorne, but it is preferable to the disease.’’ 

It was not palatable, and Alice, when she came to 
think it over, concluded that for the present, at least, 
she would not take it. Messrs. Moses & Levy were still 
to be heard from, and it might be that their reply would 
place the matter in a more favorable light. At any rate, 
until that should come she would not say anything to 
her father about it. A week later, on returning at 
night, she found Mr. Hartshorne in a state of great ela- 
tion. 

‘Well, my dear !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I have heard from 
Moses & Levy, and shall sail for England myself on 
Saturday.”’ 

Alice dropped into a chair. 
‘‘Sail for England!’ she gasped. 


‘“What do they 
say ?” : 








He handed her a folded sheet, which she opened and 
read. It ran as follows: 


‘Dear Sir: In reply to your esteemed favor of the 
— ult., permit me to say that a large sum of money has 
been accidentally discovered on deposit in Messrs. Buck- 
ingham, Travis & Percy’s Bank, applicable to the pay- 
ment of the Confederate loan of 1865, of which your 
bonds are a part. We are about taking legal proceedings 
to recover this money for the bondholders, and will in- 
clude you in the suit on receipt of a retainer of £20. If 
we recover the money our charge will de ten per cent. of 
the amount ; if we do not recover it there will be no charge 
at all. No time should be lost in signifying your purpose, 
and in event of your acceptance of our proposition we re- 
commend a cable transfer of the retaining fee. 

‘With assurances of the highest esteem, we are, dear 
sir, ** Yours respectfully, 

‘*Moszs & Levy. 

“JoHN HARTSHORNE, Esq., New York.”’ 


‘* Well ?”’ said Alice, raising her eyes from the paper. 

‘*'Well,”’ he replied sagaciously, ‘‘ this may be all 
right, or it may not. Iam too old a bird, my dear, to 
be caught by any confidence game. So Iam going to 
London to conduct the negotiation in person. I have se- 
cured passage in the Manitoba for Saturday, and, my 
dear ’’—Mr. Hartshorne seemed a trifle embarrassed— 
‘‘T am afraid I shall have to trouble you for a portion 
of the passage money. When the bonds are paid you 
shall have it back.”’ 

Alice’s face was very pale. 

“Tf you are going, father,’’ she said, ‘‘ I shall go too,”’ 

Mr. Hartshorne stared at her in helpless surprise. 

‘But, my dear !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what will become 
of your business ?”” 

‘*T shall give that up,” she calmly said. ‘‘ Mr. Ken- 
dall will no doubt give me a letter to some one in Lon- 
don, so that if we are detained over there I can find 
employment.”’ 

Of late Mr. Hartshorne had accustomed himself to be 
guided in unimportant things by his energetic daughter. 

‘Very well, my dear,’’ he replied; ‘‘if you can let 
me have the money I’ll go to the steamship office at 
once.”’ 

Alice had a little store which she had been saving 
against some emergency, and which she now produced. 
She knew there was no use in attempting to dissuade 
her father from his purpose. When Mr. Hartshorne 
made up his mind to anything it was inflexible. But it 
was with a beating heart that she undertook, the next 
day, to tell Mr. Kendall of her determination. 

‘*Going to London!” he exclaimed in his surprise. 
‘* What for, pray ?”’ 

Alice’s cheeks burned. 

‘* My father has assurances,’’ she said, ‘‘ that there is 
a deposit of Confederate gold in one of the London 
banks. He is going over to negotiate his bonds, and I 
cannot let him go alone. Will you give me a letter to 
some of your London friends, Mr. Kendall, that I may 
find employment while I am there ?’’ 

The blood rushed up in Kendall’s face. 

‘** It’s a fool’s errand,’’ he exclaimed hotly ; ‘‘I have 
told you there is absolutely nothing to be got out of the 
bonds. They are as worthless as waste-paper. The 


people who tell you that they can be collected are swin- 
diers. If you will tell me who they are, I will cable to 
our correspondents in London for information.” 

Alice shook her head. 

‘*T am much obliged to you, she said, ‘“‘ but my father 
would not be satisfied unless he went in person. 
you let me have the letter, Mr. Kendall ?” 


Wil 
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He frowned sternly. 

‘“*No,”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘I will not. I will not abet 
your going in that way.” 

She turned aside, while the indignant tears rushed 
into her eyes. 

‘“*T thought I might ask you as a friend,” she said. 

‘*T am too much your friend,”’ he declared, coming a 
step nearer to her side, “‘ to help you in doing a wrong 
thing. You ought to restrain your father from doing 
it; I believe you would,’ he cried passionately, ‘if 
you did not have this maggot of a fortune in your 
head.”’ 

Alice was now fairly angry. 

‘¢ Pardon me, Mr. Kendall,” she said stiffly, ‘“‘ but I 
don’t think you have any right to lecture me in that 
way. Indeed, your language makes it quite imperative 
that I should leave you at once.”’ 

He had turned to his desk. 

‘¢ Very well,”’ he said coldly. 

She waited a moment, and as he made no other re- 
sponse she opened the door and left the room. Without 
speaking to the other clerks, she walked swiftly out of 
the office into the street. Her eyes flashed and her 
cheeks burned. ‘*‘ How extremely rude !’’ she exclaimed 
to herself. ‘‘ I thought that Mr. Kendall was at least a 
gentleman.”’ It was impossible, of course, that she 
should ever go back ; and as she reached this conclu- 
sion she remembered that she had been in the office al- 
most a year. It was the day after Thanksgiving when 
she answered the advertisement, and Thanksgiving this 
year was appointed for the following Thursday. Alice 
wondered vaguely on her way home why it always came 
when she felt the least thankful. 

Two days later, Alice and her father embarked on 
the Manitoba for Liverpool. She had not been at the 
office since, nor seen Mr. Kendall. A letter had come 
from the firm enclosing a check for her last week’s sal- 
ary, but without a word of farewell or regret, at which 
Alice felt unreasonably vexed. ‘‘They might at least 
have said something civil,’ she complained to herself. 
At the timé, however, she was too busy to think of it ; 
and it was not until she had got on the steamer and 
was sailing down the bay that she had leisure to recall 
the disagreeable circumstances of her departure. With 
the recollection came a more sober judgment. Had 
Mr. Kendall, she wondered, been so far out of the way 
after all? Was she not tempted by the vision of a for- 
tune? And had not Mr. Kendall’s remark been disa- 
greeable because it was so nearly true? She was still 
debatiig the question, when, looking around, she saw, 
coming up out of the companion-way, the apparition of 
Mr. Kendall himself. 

For a moment Alice felt helplessly bewildered. What 
was Mr. Kendall doing there ? Why had he left New 
York on such short notice? And why did he want to 
travel by the Slow and Sure line, which her father had 
considerately selected on account of its cheapness, 
rather than the Cunard or White Star? Meanwhile 
the gentleman had come over to her and extended his 
hand. 

‘*Tam glad to have you for a traveling companion, 
Miss Hartshorne,”’ he said frankly. 

But Alice, though her conscience convicted her, was 
not to be easily conciliated. 

‘* Yes ?” she said interrogatively. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
it threatens a storm, Mr. Kendall ?”’ 

He frowned and seemed to be on the point of making 
an angry reply when Mr. Hartshorne came up. 

“Ah!” said Alice, affably, ‘this is my father. 
Father, you have heard me speak of Mr. Kendall.” 


Mr. Hartshorne seemed puzzled. 

“‘T think I have heard the name ’’—he said doubt- 
fully. 

“Mr. Kendall was my employer, father,’’ exclaimed 
Alice ; ‘‘don’t you remember my mentioning him to 
you ?” 

The gentleman waved his hand apologetically. 

‘** Ah!’ he said; ‘‘ now that you recall the fact, I do 
remember it. But it was along time ago. And my 
acquaintance,’’ bowing to the lawyer, ‘‘ is very extensive, 
It is a great tax upon one’s memory, Mr. Kimball.” 

‘* Kendall, father,”? gently corrected Alice. 

Mr. Hartshorne’s face expressed regret. 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Nothing is so 
annoying as to be called by a wrong name, especially 
when it bears some analogy to the right one. I was 
once addressed, myself, as Mr. Ammonia, and the person 
did not remedy his mistake by explaining that he knew 
it was something which smellcd strong.” 

Kendall smiled as faintly as he could. Mr. Harts- 
horne was the kind of man he particularly disliked. 

‘*'Yes,”’ he said, in answer to Alice’s previous ques- 
tion, ‘‘ I think we shall run into a storm. In fact, one 
was reported in this morning’s papers as moving up 
from Cape Hatteras.’’ 

‘*Ts this vessel a good one, do you think ?” Alice 
asked, as Mr. Hartshorne moved away. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘** This is a second-class line,’’ he said. 

** Do you usually take it ?” 

‘*No,”’ he said briefly, ‘‘ I have never taken it before.’ 

**T should not have thought you would have taken it 
at all.” 

A quick flush came upon his cheeks. 

‘*T was a fool!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I had better have 
stayed at home.’’ He turned away abruptly and walked 
toward the stern of the ship. What a power of fascina- 
tion the girl exercised, and yet how she irritated him! 
She had drawn him irresistibly to Europe at a time 
when he could not well afford to leave his business, and 
in a steamer in which he would not ordinarily have ven- 
tured his safety ; and now she made him regret that he 
had evercome. His partner would jeer at him when he 
went home, but Morris could not say harder things 
about him than he was now confessing himself. He 
stood for some time gazing down at the rushing waters. 
When he looked again in Alice’s direction she had gone. 

The storm which Kendall had predicted came that 
night with a violence that threatened to wreck the old 
ship. For twelve hours she rolled like a log in the 
trough of the sea, and when at last the wind abated and 
the waves went down they left her strained and bat- 
tered, and her cabins so water-soaked as to be almost 
untenantable. During the blow, and indeed for three 
days afterwards, Alice remained in her state-room, while 
Kendall, deprived of her society, and uncertain of her 
feelings, arrived almost at the point of desperation. 
After the storm the vessel had run into a fog; the sun 
had not appeared once since they started, and so far the 
voyage had been run by dead reckoning. It was now 
the fourth day out, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
they would be beyond the Banks ; but the ship was slow, 
and the storm had kept them back, and Kendall knew 
they were not much beyond longitude 55°, while from 
the chill in the air he judged they were further north 
than the captain thought. When he came on deck that 
night for a little exercise before turning in, he found the 
ship enwrapped by the thick fog, through which the 
hoarse note of the whistle, seeming to emphasize the 
danger of their position, sounded at momentary inter- 
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vals. The bow of the ship could scarcely be seen from 
the stern. An atmosphere of its own—dull, yellow and 
impenetrable—enveloped the little world in which they 
were moving, Kendall was not lacking in courage, but 
he felt an involuntary sense of fright. He strained his 
ear to listen for some answering whistle, when out of the 
darkness, off the port bow, came the roar of the sea 
breaking upon rocks, At the same moment the voice 
of the lookout, who had heard it as quickly as himself, 
calied wildly through the night: ‘“‘ Breakers ahead ! 
Breakers ahead !”’ 

It was not in time, however, to save the ship, The 
engines were slowed, but the danger was too near, and 
her momentum carried her on to destruction. A crash 
as she drove headlong upon the rocks shook her from 
masthead to keel. She settled back, and Kendall, as he 
picked himself up and ran aft toward the companion- 
way, believed that the next moment would plunge them 
stern foremost beneath the waves. Something, however, 
held the vessel on the rocks. She quivered and stood 
still, though it seemed that any moment she might slip 
off and godown. Meanwhile Kendall had hurried down 
stairs to the Hartshornes’ rooms. Before he reached 
them he met Mr. Hartshorne, in a state of frantic ter- 
ror, half-dressed and carrying a large bag. 

‘Ts your daughter up ?’’ he cried. 

Mr. Hartshorne shook his head. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ he cried in his fright; ‘‘ I only had 
time to think of my bonds. Oh, help me save my bonds, 
Mr. Kendall!” 

Kendall brushed him indignantly aside and rushed on 
to Alice’s room. She had just come out the door. Her 
hair hung loosely upon her shoulders and her feet were 
bare, while over her night-dress she had drawn her 
thick ulster. 

‘¢Oh, what is the matter ?” she cried in distress. 

He looked her quietly in the face. 

‘¢ You must be brave,’’ he said; “‘ the ship has struck 
arock. Goin and put on something more. It is very 
cold on deck, and I will wait. There is time for that.”’ 

She went in obedient!y, and presently came out more 
completely clad. 

‘* Your father has gone on ahead,’ hesaid, ‘‘ with his 
bonds.”’ 

He felt a little tremor in the arm which rested upon 
his. 

‘* Ah!’ she cried impulsively, ‘‘ what must you think 
of me ?”? 

He stopped for an instant, when every instant -was 
precious, and drew her to himself. 

‘“*T love you!” he cried passionately. ‘‘I love you! 
If we must be lost it will be a consolation for me to go 
down with you. But we shall not be lost !’’ he added 
confidently, as he moved on again, leading her up the 
steep companion-way to the sea-washed deck. 

The captain, they could see, had lost no time in get- 


ting out a boat, and was rigging a tackle by which the: 


people were to be lowered. Among the waiting group 
stood Mr. Hartshorne, bag in hand. 

**You can’t take the bag,” said the captain, when 
the arrangements were made and the frightened man 
pressed forward. 

Mr. Hartshorne’s face grew paler, if that could be, 
than it had already appeared. 

“TI must take it !’’ he cried. 
world |”? 

“TI don’t care if it’s all you’ve got in the world to 
come,’’ declared the captain; ‘‘ there’s no luggage al- 
lowed in the boat. Leave it here, and if the vessél holds 
out you ‘ll get it again; if it don’t, you won’t.”’ 


**Tt is all I have in this 


Mr. Hartshorne held on to the bag with a strong grip. 

“I won’t let it go !’’ he screamed. ‘‘ I’ll die first,” 

The captain turned to the cther passengers, who were 
murmuring at the delay. 

‘* All right !”’ he said. _“‘ You can die, then; but you 
can’t carry that bag ashore. Come, miss,’ addressing 
Alice, we ’ll send you off first.”’ 

But Alice had turned to her father. 

‘Oh, father!”? she implored, ‘* Leave the bonds be- 
hind! Throw them overboard! They ’ve brought us 
all the trouble we ever had in life. Youll be a better 
man and I a better girl without them.”’ 

He pushed her away. 

‘It’s a conspiracy,” he shrieked wildly, ‘‘to rob me 
of my fortune !”’ 

Alice fell back into Kendall’s arms while the captain 
began sending off the others. The vessel meanwhile 
pounded angrily upon the rocks, and it seemed not un- 
likely that she would go down at any moment. 

** Now, miss,’’ the captain said at length, when all the 
passengers had gone but her father, Kendall and herself. 

She shivered a little in Kendall’s protecting grasp. 

‘Oh ! I can’t go,”’ she cried, ‘‘ without my father.” 

The captain motioned to one of his men. 

“Take it away from him,”’’ he said briefly. 

There was a short struggle, during which Mr. Harts- 
horne’s cries and oaths pierced the air. The sailor’s 
strength, however, was the greater, and in a moment 
the bag lay on the deck. 

“¢ Now, sling him over,” said the captain. 

The tackle was adjusted, and, notwithstanding the 
victim’s protestations, in another moment he was 
dropped into the boat. Alice immediately followed, 
and then Kendall. This made up the load. Another 
boat drew up to take in the ship’s crew, and the first one 
pulled off. In the blinding fog no one could tell where 
they were, and all that could be done was to lie on the 
oars at a safe distance from both ship and shore until 
morning. : 

When at length the light came and the fog began to 
roll away before the freshening breeze and the rising 
sun, they could see the low line of the coast half a mile 
away. But they looked in vain for the ship. Unseen 
and unheard she had slipped off the rocks and gone down 
in the darkness of the night. Mr. Hartshorne covered 
his face with his hands and wept despairingly, while 
Kendall looked into Alice’s tear-dimmed eyes and drew 
a long breath of relief. 

** Thank God !”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘ they have gone !”’ 

She smiled faintly through her tears. 

‘* Yes,’ she said, ‘‘ thank God that the temptation is 
taken away! I was too weak to resist it. How can 
you respect me ?”’ she cried. ‘‘ I cannot respect myself.”’ 

He looked down tenderly in her flushed face. 

““Ah!”? he whispered, “‘I love. you, and love is 
stronger even than death.”’ 

They were now heading for the land, which at every 
pull of the oars grew more and more distinct. 

**Do you know what day it is ?”? he suddenly asked. 

She thought for a moment. 

_ “Thursday, is it not ?”’ she said. 

**Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘and Thanksgiving Day. 
shall keep it on shore after all.” 

And so they did. . The coast, which turned out to be 
the extremity of Cape Race, was bleak and inhospitable ; 
there was no church, and but little food, and Mr. Harts- 
horne, on his part, refused to be consoled. He sat apart 
from the rest, watching the ocean for the bag which he 
vainly hoped_it would bring into him. But, whether it 
was too heavy to float, or had got caught in the rigging, 
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or for whatever reason, it did not come. The bonds 
were gone beyond recovery. Every one else, however, 
joined heartily in the service of thanks which the cap- 
tain improvised, and in the fish-dinner which the few 
natives provided, and, while waiting for the tug which 
was to take them to St. John’s, confessed to one another 
that in all their past experience the day had never meant 
so much, 

‘Tt was just a year ago,’’ said Kendall, meditatively, 
as they stood arm-in-arm that afternoon, looking out to 
sea, ‘‘ that I first saw you.” 

Her cheeks flushed. 

“That was the day after Thanksgiving,’’ she said. 
‘¢ My sky had been very dark, but you brightened it for 
me—as you have done again to-day,’ she added shyly. 

He stooped down and kissed her. 

‘*T hope I may always brighten it,” he said ardently. 


Some days after their return to New York, Alice dis- 


covered among the cable news from London the follow- 
ing brief dispatch : 

‘Messrs. Moses and Levy were committed in default of 
bail to-day for obtaining money from Confederate bond- 
holders under false pretences. ”’ 

‘** Ah!’ said her father, complacently, when she 
called his attention to the announcement, ‘‘ you remem- 
ber, Alice, that I told you I was not to be taken in by 
any confidence game. Now, if I had sent the twenty 
pounds to those people we should have lost it. I hope, 
my dear, you will some time do justice to your father’s 
common sense.”’ 

She did not remind him that their passage money had 
amounted to more than the twenty pounds. He had 
quite recovered his spirits, and, a change in the local 
politics having occurred, was expecting to recover his 
old place in the Department of Sewers. Alice could 
afford to forget the past, except as the recollection of 
it made her life a perpetual Thanksgiving. 

Ex.iot McCormick. 





GRANDMOTHER'S 


Of all the dear old memories 
Around my heart that cluster, 
And keep undimmed through length of days 
Their radiant, childish lustre, 
Thanksgiving Day to me still brings 
She sweetest of remembered things. 


A lonely, childish life I lived, 
Of narrowest comprehension ; 
And if I laughed, or if I grieved, 
It was not worth the mention : 
I kept the letter of the word 
That children should be seen, not heard ! 


But once in every year there came 
An unrestricted pleasure ; 
From year to year it was the same = 
Pure joy without a measure : 
For old and young, and grave and gay, 
We went to dine with Grandsir’ Gray. 


*Tis sixty years and more, ah me ! 
Since Grandsir’ went to glory, 
But still his kindly face I see, 
Set in its gray beard hoary, 
And still the cheery voice I hear 
That welcomed me just once a year. 


**T want ye to enjoy yourselves’’— 
His kind, old-fashioned greeting ; 
‘« There’s some’at on the pantry-shelves 
That’s maybe good for eating ; 
Take what ye please, an’ then go play— 
It’s open house Thanksgiving Day.”’ 


We were not slow, you may be sure, 
To do as we were bidden ; 
And oh, the cider sweet and pure, 
We drank that day unchidden— 
The apples and the gingerbread 
Wherewith our souls were comforted ! 
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And oh, the free, unstinted play 

In the crisp autumn weather— 
The merry tumbling in the hay 

Of boys and girls together— 
The laugh, the chatter and the fun, 
Till all the blissful day was done ! 


I met my John at Grandsir’ Gray’s, 
When I was growing older, 
And with a young thing’s silly ways, 
I turned him the cold shoulder ; 
But he was wiser than I knew, 
And read my nonsense through and through. 


My John! I never shall forget 
The day he leaned above me, 

And whispered ‘‘You may laugh, but yet 
You can ’t deny you love me !”’ 

I couldn’t, either—it was true— 

And so I laughed and said, ‘‘I do!’ 


**Do what? Deny it, or confess ?”’ 
He asked me in a hurry ; 
‘* Oh, that’s for you,’’ I said, ‘‘ to guess !”’ 
And kept him in a worry— 
For all he was so wise and strong— 
About the matter all night long. 


My John! my John! his bonny head 
Beneath the sod is lying ; 

*Twas one Thanksgiving we were wed, 
And one when he lay dying:; 

But years between of sweet content 

Proved well enough the thing I meant. 


And though he’s left me lonely here 
And somewhat tired of living, 
I think before another year 
I’ll have my new Thanksgiving, 
And lose the memories sweet to me, 
In a more sweet reality. 
; Mary BRADLEY. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

PERDITA had planned to attend the opera that even- 
ing, and afterwards she meant to look in at Lord Croftus’ 
party, which had more or less of a political significance. 
Her carriage was waiting at the door, and she herself, 
in full raiment of festivity, was in the act of coming 
down stairs, with a soft silken shawl thrown round her 
neck and shoulders to keep out the chill, when she 
heard the door-bell ring sharply, and some one was ad- 
mitted to the hall below. Then the sound of a voice 
that was familiar to her came to her ears. Hearing it, 
the Marquise paused on the upper landing, holding the 
folds of her shawl together with her left hand, and gaz- 
ing expectantly downward. 

‘‘ Philip, again |? she murmured. 
have happened. Well, let us see.” 

Philip mounted the stairs slowly and heavily, with his 
hand on the banisters, and his head down. Only when 
he reached the landing where Perdita stood did he look 
up. When she saw the expression on his face, she 
took him by the hand without a word, and led him up 
to the next floor, and into her boudoir. Some wine was 
sparkling in a decanter on the cabinet between the 
windows. She poured out a glass of this, and held it to 
his lips. He had been glancing round the room in an 
apprehensive but intent way, and then into her face, as 
if suspecting the presence of some one or of something 
which did not appear. After a few moments’ pause he 
drank the wine, and put the glass down. 

‘Tf she is here, tell me at once,’’ he said. 

‘“No one is here but ourselves. Whom do you 
mean ??? 

‘* You know nothing about it ?”’ 

‘“No. What is it?” 

‘* Have you seen my wife lately ?”’ 

‘‘Lately ? Three or four days ago—a week.” 

“Then . . . she’s lost!” 

‘*‘ Marion—your wife? Why, Philip . . . lost!” 

‘‘T thought she might have come here. No, I didn’t 
think it: I hoped—I couldn’t believe all at once that 
she was gone. One tries to dodge such things as long 
as possible.’? He fetched a deep breath, and took off 
his hat, which, up to this moment, he had forgotten to 
remove. ‘I beg your pardon,” he said vaguely, draw- 
ing his brows together as if to collect his wits: ‘‘ Thank 
you. You’re going out. I won’t detain you.” 

‘* Sit down, Philip,’’ said the Marquise, guiding him 
to a chair as if he had been a child, or an infirm person. 
“Tam not going out—I am going to stay here with you. 
See | I am dressed to receive you,” she added, throwing 
off her wrap and smiling. ‘‘ Now, Philip, we are 
friends, you know, and you have confidence in me. Let 
me help you. At any rate, tell me !’’ 

‘“‘T am ashamed to tell it,” said he heavily. 
been to blame: but I never thought of this. 
seem possible in her !? 

“* Has your wife left you—has she run away ?”’ asked 
Perdita, putting into words, with her accustomed cou- 
rage, what Philip shrank from formulating even in his 
thought. He did not reply, save by an assenting silence, 
and she presently went on: ‘‘ Are you sure there is no 


“Something must 


“*T have 
It doesn’t 
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mistake ? She can’t have been gone long ; she may come 
back.” 

“‘She will never come back: she left a letter, to say 
she thought it best we should not meet again, after 
. . . some words we had this morning. But that is a 
pretext! I had-a right to ask her to explain. She 
must have made up her mind before; and when she 
found I knew what—what you told me—”’ 

‘¢ Did you tell her it was I ?”” 

‘*No: she thought it was the fellow himself who had 
spoken—she betrayed herself in thinking he had be- 
trayed her. Oh, what a miserable, pitiable thing! °Tis 
as if she were another woman—she seemed so noble and 
so pure! And even Lady Flanders had just been telling 
me that it was all nonsense—my imagination.”’ 

“Lady Flanders ?”’ 

‘*T met her in the street an hour ago. She said my, 
suspicions were an outrage on the truest and purest wo- 
man alive ; but that I deserved to suffer the misfortune 
I imagined, and that if she were Marion, she would give 
me my deserts. And when I told her what I knew, she 
laughed, and said she knew all that and much more, and 
that Marion was as innocent as an angel in spite of it. I 
didn’t know what to think: but I came home, ready to 
kneel down and ask her pardon, if it were true. But 
she had taken her opportunity, and gone.”’ 

This story was a surprise for Perdita, and she could 
not understand it. It seemed entirely improbable that 
Lady Flanders could have’been sincere in what she had 
said ; but, then, what could have been her object in 
saying it? Was she secretly aiding Moore in his 
schemes? That was conceivable, and her ladyship was 
quite wicked enough: and yet it was nota characteristic 
kind of wickedness in her. Moreover, what help would 
it give the fugitive couple to make Philip believe for a 
few minutes that his wife was innocent? On the other 
hand, however, what interest could she have had in 
making a woman appear innocent of whose guilt she 
was persuaded? It was perplexing either way, and 
caused Perdita some uneasiness : she regretted having 
spoken to the old plotter even so frankly as she had 
done. But she would get to the bottom of that matter 
later : Philip engaged her attention now, The crisis of 
his trouble had come on much sooner than she expected, 
and she was inclined to share (though with a different 
feeling) his amazement at his wife’s action. Perdita 
felt that she had undervalued Marion’s audacity and 
resolution, not to speak of her unscrupulousness. She 
had been startled to see her at Vauxhall; but this 
sudden culmination of the intrigue showed a spirit 
stronger and more thorough-going than that of the 
ordinary intriguer. : 

‘* And to think of her doing it for a dapper little tom- 
tit like Tom Moore!”’’ said the Marquise to herself. 
“Well! ’tisn’t he I would have done it for!’? Here 
she glanced at Philip, who sat relaxed and nerveless, 
his chin resting upon his broad chest, his great eyes, 
haggard and sad, gazing out beneath the dark level of 
his brows; his noble figure, revealed beneath the 
close-buttoned coat and small-clothes, sunk in a posture 
of unconscious grace; his hessians stained with the 
mire of the weary miles he had traversed: here Phy a 
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man to whom, indeed, a woman might yield her heart, 
and for whose sake she might imperil her renown. But 
what woman in her senses—especially when they were 


senses so keen as Marion’s appeared to be—would. 


abandon such a man as this for . . ? It roused the 
Marquise’s indignation. 

‘She has gone, then, Philip: let her go!”’ she said, 
fixing upon, him her sparkling eyes. ‘‘I can forgive a 
woman for anything but being a fool! Iam a woman, 
and I know—or can imagine—what it is to love. But 
she has thrown herself away for nothing. What you 
loved was something that never was in her, though you 
fancied otherwise. You can ‘forget her: and you will! 
What is she to you ?”’ 

“*T won’t forget her yet!” Philip said, lifting his face 
with a grim look. “Ill find her first,’’ he continued, 
suddenly rising to his feet, and tossing back his black 
tangled hair, ‘‘and the man who is with her! I need 
occupation, and that will suit me.’’ 

‘“*T believe in revenge as much as anybody,’’ observed 
the beautiful Marquise, tapping her white fingers on the 
arm of her chair; ‘“‘but what you are thinking of is 
vulgar. Any poor forsaken husband can run after his 
wife, and risk losing his life as well as her. There are 
finer things to do than that, Philip. Why should you 
pay them the compliment of hunting them down? Let 
them punish each other: they ’ll do it soon enough, 
and more cruelly than you would !”’ 

“‘T want the fellow’s blood,” said Philip savagely. 
“T won’t fight him—I ll kill him. I don’t want finer 
kinds of revenge: they wouldn’t satisfy what I feel 
here!’? As he spoke, he put his clenched hand over 
his heart. 

‘“‘ And after the killing—what? Suicide, to prevent 


hanging. It mustn’t be, Philip. Feel that you are 
well rid of her; and let her know it!” 


He shook his head. ‘‘ How could that be done?” 

Perdita waited until his eyes encountered hers. It 
would be no slight feat to make a man in Philip’s con- 
dition forget his disgrace and wretchedness by dint of 
the sheer potency of her personal charm. But Perdita’s 
spirit was equal to the attempt, and she was conscious 
that she had never been better equipped for success: 
And if she did succeed so far, she might safely leave 
the rest to him. It was a crisis for herself as well as 
for him. The craving for adventure,-the defiance of 
laws, the passion of the heart, which she had been 
all her life approaching, might be realized now: if 
not now, then not at all. Perdita had a powerful 
heart, full of courage for any emergency, and with 
capacity for trenchant emotion both of love and hate. 
She had been lonely and self-poised from her girlhood ; 
she had fenced herself with the armor of an alert and 
penetrating mind, and had made good her defense ; but, 
to a woman, victories like these are little better than 
defeat. She had fought to gain that which she would 
rather lose. She longed to yield ; to give up her sword 
and shield and taste the sweetness of submission. The 
laws of God and man were against her; but she per- 
ceived that it was only by disregarding these laws that 
she could gain her desire; and she had never been 
taught to love the one, or to respect the other. She 
had wished to conquer Philip ; to bring him to her feet, 
as she had brought other men, and then to draw back, 
herself uncompromised and unhurt. But now she 
found that no such cold triumph would content her. 
She was ready to take the further step that separates 
the thousand prudent coquettes of the social world from 
the few who are daring enough to surrender. All 
would be lost but love : but was not that worth all? 


These thoughts were stirring in the depths of the look . 
which she bent upon Philip; and the fire of them 
searched through the thick clouds of despondency and 


wrath that brooded over his mind. An answering fire 


began to kindle in his own eyes. For when the fierce 
emotions of the soul have been aroused, their sinister 
heat permeates the blood, and makes the impulses plas- 
tic ; so that adultery goes hand-in-hand with murder. 

‘“*There is more than one woman in the world, mon 
ami,’ said Perdita. ‘‘ What you have lost by one, you 
might perhaps more than regain by another.’’ 

“* Ah, Perdita |? muttered Philip, in an inward tone. 
He drew two or three deep breaths, and sat down beside 
her. ‘‘ Was that destined to be the end of the story ?” he 
continued. ‘‘ Why did we not know it long ago? Shall 
we revenge each other on those who have injured _ us ?” 
He took her hand, which responded to the pressure he 
gave it. ‘“‘So this is what was destined !” he repeated, 
‘and I was a fool to leave you after all !’’ 

‘We were neither of us ready then, perhaps,’’ she said, 
in the same low tone in which he had spoken. Speech 
came slowly to both of them, there was so much to say. 
‘You gave me ascar which I vowed to requite you for,” 
she added with a smile. 

‘The seal of blood upon our union,”’ he responded, 
smiling also. ‘I have bled too. How well I remember 
all that. It was symbolic. You challenged me to it, 
and handed me the swords, to make my choice. In the 
second pass my foot slipped, and my point touched your 
breast. You seemed not to try to parry.” 

‘**Tfit had passed through my heart, I shouldn’t have 
minded, then.”’ 

‘* Were you so unhappy ?”’ 

‘*T was weary. But new life came to me with that 
wound. You were very tender . . . and very timid!’ 
she said, laughing. ‘‘ Was I the first woman whose 
heart you had endangered ?”’ 

“* Well, I had my scruples. Your husband was my 
friend. I’m not sorry that I did so, now. I should 
have felt remorse. But that is all past. No remorse 
anymore! No one can blame us, Perdita. When did 
you begin to . . . think of me?” 

‘“‘T have never asked my heart many questions, nor 
let myself listen when it tried tospeak. Perhaps I never 
cared for you until this moment. But I wanted you to 
care for me from the first. It seems so strange, Philip, 
to be talking to you without a disguise. I don’t believe 
I have ever done that to any one. I wonder howsoonI 
shall get used to it!’ 

“You will forget that it was strange, soon.”’ 

‘*¢ And shall we begin to get tired of each other then ?” 

‘‘God forbid that should ever happen!’ exclaimed 
Philip with a sombre look. 

**- Yes; one cannot expect to succeed in this sort of ex- 
periment more than once,’’ returned Perdita, with a 
smile. ‘‘ We should have to try another fencing match 
then, and you would have to push your rapier a little 
further.” After a pause she continued, ‘‘ Were you 
really in love with your wife, Philip ?” 

‘* We must not speak about that.”’ 

‘There must be no closed subjects between us, sir !”’ 
she said, lifting her finger playfully. ‘‘ We don’t belong 
to society any more, remember: we have nothing but 
each other to comfort ourselves with. There is no inti- 
macy like this intimacy, Philip. A husband and wife 
represent the world : but we—what do we represent ?” 

‘Then let us make a new beginning here, and build a 
wall between us and the past. Weare no longer what 
we have been: why should we recall the deeds and 
thoughts of persons who were not what we are ?”’ 
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‘‘We have only one thing to be afraid of,” said the 
Marquise, looking at him thoughtfully, ‘‘ and that is fear ! 
Unless you can take your courage in your hands, mon 
ami, the time will come when you will need it, and find 
it wanting. It is best to think of these things while 


there is yet time. If you fear Marion, or your memories” 


of her, do not come near me! I cannot help you there. 
In all else I would be as true as steel to you. But you 
must be true tome. ‘The worldly honor that-we aban- 
don must make our honor toward each other doubly 
strong.”’ 

Again Philip rose suddenly to his feet : but instead 
of standing in one place he began to pace up and down 
the room. Perdita, after watching him keenly for a 
few moments, leaned back in her chair and remained 
quite without movement, save that the changing glitter 
of the necklace on her bosom showed that she breathed. 
Almost any other woman would have betrayed signs of 
nervousness or agitation under such circumstances ; but 
there was in Perdita, notwithstanding her subtlety and 
superficial fickleness, a certain strong elemental simpli- 
city of character, that enabled her, after entering upon 
a given course, to pursue it with as much steadiness 
and singleness of purpose as if no other course were pos- 
sible. She was one of those who can sleep soundly on 
the eve of execution, or play their last stake and lose it 
with a smile. And now, when, as she well knew from 
Philip’s manner, and the changing expressions that 
passed across his face, all was once more in doubt be- 
tween them, and the issue beyond prophecy, it was not 
only possible but natural for her to sit composed and si- 
lent, and await what must be to her the final good or 
evil of the future. She knew that there were ways in 
which she might influence Philip ; but with that strange 


feminine pride that never avouches itself more strongly 
than at the moment when all pride seems to have been 
surrendered, she would not avail herself of them. Had 
she tried to move him at all, it would have been on the 


other side, At last he stopped in his walk, and halted 
before her. She looked up at him with a smile. 

‘‘ Well, monsieur, have you thought it all out ? Have 
you realized the folly of it? Sit down here and tell me 
your opinion.”’ 

‘“‘T am going to play the most ungainly ‘part that can 
fall to a man,’’ he said, in a husky and obstructed voice, 
which he did not attempt to make smooth. ‘ Let us 
part, Perdita. The only thing that gives me resolution 
to say this is that I find it hard tosay. But I know 
myself too well! I am small and incomplete of nature : 
hitherto I have deluded myself, and perhaps others, by 
a play of intellect which drew attention from my real 
feebleness and narrowness, and made me seem to be as 
broad and as deep as the reach of my thoughts and im- 
agination. It is all delusion: I can chatter and con- 
trive, but what I do and feel is petty and cold. There 
have been moments when I fancied I had overcome that 


torpid chill of the heart, and should be single, at least, 
in thought.and feeling; but..the chill. has always.come. 


-back, and the horizon blotted out again by the shadow 


of my own carcase. Even now it is of myself that I am 
talking, instead of about you !’’ 

“ That is why you interest me, my friend,”’ 

“Yes ;,and I might as well stop there. I am not 
going to hang sucha lump of emptiness as myself round © 
your neck. Even your overflow of life would not suf- 
fice long to vivify me. A man whose wife has been. 
forced to desert him six months after marriage—a man 
who, merely by being himself, could change an innocent 
and high-spirited girl into a miserable outcast—such a 
fellow as that has neither the power nor the right to 
claim the love of a woman like you, Perdita, Iam not 
fit even to commit a genuine sin! May God help meto 
the decency of keeping henceforth to myself! What 
would be, at least, generosity and courage in you, would 
be selfish and dastardly in me. It amazes me that I can 
feel even the shame and self-contempt that I am trying 
to give utterance to. But probably I shall have forgot- 
ten that too by to-morrow !”’ 

‘ All that is very extravagant and impolite,”’ said Per- 
dita pleasantly. ._‘‘You should know better than to 
abuse a gentleman whom Iesteem, and . . . whocan- 
not defend himself! Seriously, Philip, if I am angry 
with you, it is because you are quite right. I will not 
compliment you on your virtue, because you don’t seem 
to think of that so much as to be afraid of becoming a 
burden on my hands. No—I perceive, underneath your 
disguise, a courteous desire to save me from the conse- 
quences of my own rashness. It is the act of a true gen- 
tleman, and . . . I shall neverforgive it! Imust have 
some occupation, and since you will not let me love you, 
you shall give employment to my hate. It will be just 
as amusing, and a great deal more comme il faut! And 
then, some day—who knows ?—your lost Marion may 
turn up again, neither better nor worse than other men’s 
wives, and with her curiosity as to the world gratified. 
And then you will be happier than ever. Will you drink 
another glass of wine ?”’ 

“Yes!” said Philip, pouring it out, and taking the 
glass in his hand. ‘I drink to your new occupation, 
Perdita. May it bring you satisfaction: and may you 
long enjoy it !” 

“Stay |”? exclaimed she: ‘‘let me drink too. But my 
toast shall be different. May the day on which I for- 
give you be the last day I live!” 

They drank, and set down their glasses; and ex- 
changed a final look. Was it hate that he saw in her 
eyes, or love? Often afterwards that question recurred 
to Philip’s mind, and never found a certain answer. 
But he always remembered Perdita as she stood there, 
erect and bright, with a smile on her beautiful face, and 
her red lips wet with the red wine. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
BY AN UNPRACTICED HAND. ° 


IT was a few days after the events of the last chapter 
that Martin Kortright, now in the first term of his senior 
year at college, received the following letter, much to the 
detriment of his record in the recitations of that day : 


‘DEAR Martin :—I do not believe I ever can write a 
love-letter. I told Amy so when I wrote last, and she 
wanted to read my letter, but I wouldn’t let her; though 
there wasn’t a word of love in it, was there ? 

I do not see that it makes one bit of difference having 
you for a lover. I have always told you everything I 
knew or thought or felt, and now I cannot do any more. 
My heart has always been open to you ever since we 
first met, and it would be absurd for me to pretend to have 
any more affection for you now than I had before. Of 
course, I am glad we are to be married some time, 
and are never to be separated all our lives; but truly, 
Martin, I had never dreamed of such a separation as pos- 
sible, until your letter came demanding so impetuously 
what had long ago been conceded without any request. I 
am afraid I am not a proficient in this matter of love. 
Amy, who is such a proud, self-reliant creature, says she 
is quite ashamed of me for owning that I loved you just 
as much before as after you asked me to be yours. She 
says she would never admit that she had loved one who had 
never asked her love. - I cannot see why. I did love you; 
it was right that I should love you; and so, why not ad- 
mit it? Whether you were playmate, -brother, friend, 
lover—it was all one tome. I loved you just as much un- 
der one name as the other, and could never love anybody 
else as well, no matter what name they assumed. 

Papa has told me all about the queer interview he had 
with you, and I laughed till I cried over it. Oh! you dear 
old blunderhead, couldn’t. you think far enough to know 
that if you must have your sister transformed into a sweet- 
heart you must treat for her in due and proper form ? 
Dear me! what fun it must have been to see you! I 
made papa tell me over and over again just what you said 
and how you looked, and all about it. And then to think 
you had forgotten all about poor me! No, I know you 
had not forgotten—only just put me aside for a little time 
while you did a man’s part. I will not be jealous, dear. 
Indeed, I am glad to know that the man I love can put 
away that love which is a part of himself long enough to 
think good thoughts and wish to do good deeds for others. 
I expect my lover to do great things. You won my heart 
when a boy by your courage, and I could never lovea man 
less, brave. I would have you be a true knight, and 
do noble devoir for truth and righteousness. I cannot 
bear to think that you should sit still and look upon 
wrong without striving to undo it. I would rather you 


should die in battle than live while the conflict raged and 
shun its dangers. But I suppose the time has not yet come. 
I would not have you seek danger merely for its own 
sake, but if there should be any need for your aid to over- 
throw slavery, I should gladly give you up, even forever, 
in such a holy cause. 

I am‘almost sorry you are not going to Kansas with 
that strange Mr. Brown, whose words and looks still thrill 
me when I think of them. I do not wonder that you were 
fascinated. I am sure if I werea boy I should go with him, 
even if I lost my sweetheart. But you must not do it. 
That would be very naughty, you know. Besides that, ' 
you have promised, and so cannot go now even if you 
would. Papa is no doubt right—of course he is right— 
but then Mr. Brown is right, too. ‘ 

What do you think, Martin? Papatold me a secret last 
night—but, dear me, I haven’t even told you that papa 
was here, have I? Here I have been going on just as if 
you knew all about it, and you didn’t know a word. Well, 
he says I may write you just as long letters as I choose— 
that the closer our intercourse now the sweeter will be our 
love hereafter. Wasn’t that kind of the dear old bear? 
Do you know, Martin, Iam sure it hurts him terribly to 
give me up, even to you. You know I am all he has had 
to love for so long—except you, who are indeed more like 
a dear foster-brother than anything else—that he seems as 
if he were to be left quite alone if your claim is to be al- 
lowed. It seems strange that he has so buried himself 


_away from the world. He must have worshipped my dear 


mamma, and yet he hardly ever speaks of her; but when 
he does, his eye grows moist and his voice husky in an in- 
stant. I asked him yesterday why we never saw any of 
our relatives, and were such a very hermit’s lodge there 
at Sturmhold. He only looked at me very tenderly and 
said, ‘‘Don’t be impatient, little one. You will know 
some time—unless ’’ he added sadly, ‘‘ unless, indeed, God 
spare you the knowledge, as I hope He may.”’ 

What can he mean, do you suppose? It must be some- 
thing dreadful. It made me cold with terror when I 
heard it, but I cannot imagine what it can be. Indeed, I 
am not going to try. Iam sure he has had a very sorrow- 
ful life, and am glad I have been able to give him some 
pleasure. He has been the dearest, best papa to me that 
such a naughty girl everhad, I am sure. He never would 
scold me, nor let anybody else, do what I might. 

But I have not told you about his coming. I suppose 
you knew he meant to come, but I did not, until he 
dropped in upon us here two days ago,—he and Jason,— 
all equipped for travel, as if they were going around the 
world ; as, for that matter, they may be, since he never 
knows how far he will go when he starts out. We have 
had just splendid times while he has ‘been here. All the 
girls went wild over my distinguished-looking papa, and I 
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teased him about it until he blushed—well, almost as badly 
as you did, I suppose, when papa reminded you that he had 
a daughter. Even Amy, who is so very high-toned and 
exclusive, approved him entirely, until he happened toad- 
mit that he thought slavery was a very great evil. Then 
she would no more of him, but declared it treason to her 
‘‘dear native South”’ ever to hint such a thing. Papa only 
smiled in his grave, sad ‘way, and said: ‘‘My dear young 
lady, you are certain to learn how weak and vain are your 
words. The time is not far distant when every slaveholder 
will echo the wish of one of the bravest and best of them : 
‘I would to God that the foot Of the slave had never 
pressed the soil of our American continent.’ ”’ 

You ought to have seen how scornful and proud she 
looked. You see she is an immense heiress, though she 
knows nothing of her estates or people. Her guardian 
sends her money, and she thinks the South’is just the 
gate of Paradise, as indeed it must be, even in spite of 
slavery. 

By the way, papa says—and that’s the secret I started 
to tell you away back—that he is going to free all the 
slaves he owns. He says it will cost a great deal, and 
may leave him very poor. He hoped we—you and I, dear— 
would not mind that. Only think, Martin, as if we 
cared whether he was rich or poor, as long as we had him 
to love! I just sprang into his lap, put my arms about 
his neck and kissed him over and over again, and told 
him he ought to be ashamed to hint such a thing. I knew 
you would be glad of it, and he said he believed you 
would. Oh, I tell you, Martin, he is a papa worth having ; 
and I do believe he loves you almost as much as he does 
me. He started for New York this morning, and the 
matron gave me a holiday to get over my grief at parting ; 
so I am consoling myself by writing to—to—my boy- 
lover—brother—I declare, Marty, I don’t know what to 
call you. I am afraid I haven’t a bit of sentiment, aren’t 
you? I don’t see why I always have so much to write to 
you about. But now I have no one else to write to, you 
must expect to wear out your eyes reading my scrawlly 
letters. You know the teacher says my handwriting is 
the worst he ever saw, and growing no better every day, 
which I am sure is his fault, for I practice a great deal, as 
you know. 

Papa says I may not hear from him in ‘as much as six 
months, or perhaps even more. Whatanage to wait! Be- 
sides that, I cannot write to him after this week, as he 
does not know where he will be ; sothat no mail will reach 
him, and it would be just awful, you know, to have one of 
my letters going all round the world hunting for him. So 
I am to wait, and be patient and good until he comes back. 
If he does not come by vacation I am to go and stay with 
your mamma, and let her get used to having a daughter, I 
suppose. At least, [am todosoif I choose. If it does 
not suit my royal pleasure, I am to stay in stately solitude 
at Sturmhold, subject to your father’s direction and con- 
trol. Papa says he has given him strict charge during 
his absence, to look after me, keep me out of mischief and 
see that I am not allowed to cry after the moon. When 
I told him that Mr. Kortright was too busy with all 
his factories and mills to look after such a midget as I, he 
pinched my cheek, kissed me, and said, ‘‘ Ah, well, he 
can make his son his agent then !’’ So it seems you are to 
be my guardian, by proxy at least. I suppose I shall have 
to be very good, and always make obeisance to you and say, 
“Please, sir, may I take a drive?” every day, or you will 
shut me up in the tower-room and sit like a great dragon 
at the foot of the stairs, mounting watch and ward over 
my donjon-keep. By the way, he says you are studying 
too hard, and will be sure to kill yourself, as so many of 
the good boys do, before you have a chance to accomplish 
anything worthy of a strong man, unless you give your- 
self time to think and rest and grow as well as merely to 
acquire. I do think that is the foolishest thing in the 
world, and I mean to be real bad, so that you will have to 





look after me all the time and not study a bit while I am 
at home. 

Isn’t it sad about poor Lida? I shudder when I think 
of it. Poor, dear, broken-hearted creature! Papa says 
she was a beautiful woman when she was young. Ever 
since I can remember. she has been the same sad-faced, - 
tearful creature you have known, paying little attention 
to any one but me. She used to go about the house and 
weep and moan whenever papa was away, so that I was 
half afraid of her even then. After a while she seemed to 
be afraid of him, and for a time before she ran away and 
brought us together so strangely, she used to talk and act 
so wildly that I was really terrified. Then I think papa 
must have talked very plainly to her, for she never did so 
any more. Indeed’ she very much changed, being just 
quietly sorrowful instead of boisterous and frenzied in 
her grief. I never heard her say a word about herself ex- 
cept to promise that she would some time tell me all. She 
used to utter terrible things about some one—she did not 
say who, but I was sure she meant papa—but has never 
done so since that time. Indeed she has rarely said a word 
against any one since, unless slavery was inadvertently 
mentioned, when she invariably went wild at once. Oh, 
yes, there was one exception. She always disliked you, 
and seemed from the very first to have a positive spite 
against you. Poor woman, I suppose she was jealous of 
the love her pet gave to her boy-playmate. It is almost a 
mercy that she cannot realize our love now. Iam sure it 
would grieve her nearly to death. Just to think how her 
whole life has been burned up with sorrow because of 
slavery! It cannot be that anything is right from which 
comes such wrong. Papa says it has all béen because she 
does nct know whether she is black or white. I do not 
see how that can be, since she was Uncle George’s wife. I 
asked papa, but he only said, ‘‘ Do not ask me, child— 
do not ever try to know.”’ 

I am sure it is too horrible to think of. No wonder the 
poor tear-blanched creature became insane. I should 
think she would hate everybody. I believe I would rather 
die than meet such a terrible doom as hers, Poor thing ! 
I think I shall stay at Sturmhold all the time when I 
come home, just to soothe herifIcan. I am glad I am to 
graduate next summer, so that she can have something 
better than a hired care-taker, though I know that the 
servants papa has left will do all that they can for her. 
I shall write to your mother and tell her so, in order that 
she may not expect me to stay at Paradise Bay. Poor 
Lida, my dear old ‘‘Mammy,”’ deserves all the consola- 
tion she can gather from the presence of one whom she 
has served with such a foolish fondness. 

Wasn’t it kind in your friend Mr. Clarkson to look after 
her when her mind gave way so suddenly at the meet- 
ing? Papa says he is one of the noblest men in the world, 
and that you and [ are to go and see him, or at least 
write to him, on the day after I graduate, if he should 
not return before that time—which I am sure he will. 
I would rather never graduate at allthan do so without 
him to witness my triumph—I mean over the susceptible 
hearts of the young men of Blankshire, not over my class- 
mates in the studies of the ‘‘Sem.’’ There are twenty- 
three in our class, and I shall be at the very top of the 
list—when it is turned upside down! You see I leave all 
the scholarship and intellectual eminence to you. I only 
yearn for nice things and—admiration. I am determined 
to break more hearts here in Blankshire than all the other 
girls together, just in revenge for having surrendered my 
own to my old playmate at the first summons. So you 
had better look out. Do not think that your too easy 
victory is seeure, or the first that you know some young 
Lochinvar will carry me away over these brown hills, and 
you will be ‘‘left lamenting.”” You see the danger of 
being made my guardian by a too trustful papa. I am 
sure to find my St. George, just because F shall have a 
dragon to be delivered from, you know. 
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I declare, it is dark. If you cannot find time to read 
this long letter during the week, being so engaged with 
Greek and Latin and other more attractive and important 
things, you can keep it until Sunday, and use it as a seda- 
tive for an afternoon nap, which you will no doubt greatly 
need before you finish it. 


As ever, Hrwpa. 


P. §.—9 P. M.—The bell will ring for the lights to be 
put out in a minute and I must give my letter to the 
teacher, who comes around to see that it is done, in order 
that it may be mailed in the morning. I have only time 
to say God bless the naughty boy that “‘wants to be my 
lover.”’ H. 





THE HOUSEHOLD— FOUNDATIONS. 


CHILDREN are by no means the only possession to which 
the old-saying ‘‘ Every crow thinks its own birds white”’ 
may be applied. The same conviction settles upon the 
mind of every property-holder, large or small. As tenant, 
his theories as to drainage and all other necessities for 
suitable location may have béen of the best. As owner or 
landlord, a curious obtuseness takes possession. ‘‘ Next 
door,’’ for the city owner; “‘a little way down the road,” 
for the country, malarial fever or chills or diphtheria may 
have been known, but this particular house or piece of 
land can never suffer in the same way. And this without 
the slightest intention of really deceiving, so that the 
would-be tenant of any experience knows that save in 
rarest cases it is folly to accept the statements made him. 
Sufficient knowledge to judge for one’s self of the charac- 
ter of the soil, and of the general desirability or undesira- 
bility of the system of drainage employed, is the only safe- 
guard. 

If the soil be light loam, sandy or gravelly, there is at 
least facility for the use of means. When it is clayey, or 
the cellar, even when apparently dug in light soil, has a 
clay bottom, there will necessarily be standing water, the 
proof and evidence of this being found in a clammy mois- 
ture on walls, a chill in every shut-up room, and a sense 
of general stickiness and discomfort. In such case there 
is no remedy save in drainage-pipes laid deep, and leading 
off all water, but. one must see that the possible incompe- 
tence of plumber or engineer does not leave the evil in the 
same condition in which it was found. 

No better,or more comprehensive directions can be found 
anywhere than in a little book which should be studied by 
every householder in the land, and a knowledge of which 
ought to be the condition of all elections as selectmen or 
town officers generally, ‘‘The Sanitary Drainage of Towns 
and Villages,”’ by Colonel George 8. Waring. The whole 
question is presented here, simply and fully, careful dia- 
grams making every doubtful point plain. Scientific drain- 
age is proved to be, not as popularly believed, one of the 
luxuries and privileges of the rich, but possible for the 
poorest, the rich in ample quarters being better able to 
dispense with it than their less fortunate neighbors. 

Abundant sunlight has already been mentioned as the 
most powerful of natural disinfectants, and next to this 
ranks in virtue an open fire, which is not only ventilator 
but purifier. In cities, and often also in country, it is 
counted an extravagance, a luxury only for the rich, but 
there is hardly a household but could afford to dispense 
with, we will say, the annual bill for tonics and nervines, 
and put the money into wood or soft coal. 

It is difficult even for the intelligent, and thus, in the 
nature of things, for the unintelligent well nigh impos- 


sible, to realize a danger which gives no present indication, 
but is simply the shadow of a future, from which it is easy 
to turn away. Inconvenience is a tangible evil, and can 
be mended or lessened. Unhealthfulness is a different 
matter, and if accepted, whether deliberately or uncon- 
sciously, means ill health, and thus failure in the mental 
and spiritual growth that may be part of perfect health. 
That the cellar can affect this health, or has anything to 
do with mental or physical states, does not enter the mind 
of one in a hundred. Standing water, decaying vegeta- 
bles, darkness and mould are allowed in at least two-thirds 
of the houses everywhere. Sooner or later the foulness 
arising from such conditions brings on malaria or ty- 
phoid or diphtheria, and people marvel at the ‘ myste- 
rious dispensation of Providence.”’ 

This phrase, ‘‘ mysterious dispensation of Providence,”’ 
has covered for generations an amount of human stu- 
pidity, willful ignorance and blindness beyond the power 
of human tongue to tell. Not one of us but has had some 
personal experience that would confirm this, and, for all of 
us was the common one, appealing to every one who loved 
our dead President, and who watched with him, more than 
a year ago, through the long hours and weeks at the White 
House. 

There are few cities in the United States with better lo- 
cation or better facilities for healthful living than may be 
found in Washington. But one cause has given it its bad 
reputation—a cause still existing. The Potomac Flats, 
back of the White House, receive the refuse of the city at 
all times, but in August there is an added outrage in the 
shape of tons of fat river weed, swept down by the tide, 
and lodged there to fester and rot and send death on every 
breeze into every house in Washington. Year after year 
Congress has been petitioned to appropriate a sum for drain- 
ing these Flats. Year after year Congress has chosen 
rather to pay for mail routes through deserts—to rob the 
public pocket and fill its own—and year by year, as 
population increased, the evil has increased with it. And 
so, for two months, a brave and noble soul lay helpless, 
breathing ina slow poison as fatal as that fatal burrowing 
pus channel, and when, at last, after that marvelous race 
for life, pure air was reached, ‘‘too late”? were the only 
words human skill could write. 

No sharper lesson can come save that of actual personal 
bereavement. The public mind has been roused, and, 
though there are symptoms of the placid settling back into 
old conditions which follows all rousing, there is a better 
foundation to build upon, and the work is for every one 
who has learned, in even faint degree, the meaning and ob- 
ligation of the laws of life. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 














SPEAKERS and writers of English pure and undefiled are 
sometimes scandalized by the adoption of foreign words 
and phrases. To such persons it may perhaps be comfort- 
ing to learn that the naturalization of colloquialisms is not 
altogether unknown to other tongues. A certain French 
publication now before us contains a department headed, 
“Sport et High Life.”” As a sub-heading it has “‘Sport 
Hippique,’’ and under this again it freely uses “‘le steeple- 
chase,”’ ‘‘handicap,’’ ‘le dead heat,’’ ‘‘le grand match,”’ 
‘“‘twoyearsolds,’’ and the like. The editor seems to have 
been somewhat bothered by the etymology of our national 
beverage, spelling it in one instance “‘wisky”’ and in 
another ‘‘whisky.’’ Thus does our mother tongue march 
onward toward its manifest destiny of becoming the type 
of ‘‘universology.”’ 


INCOMPLETE as are the laws of the United States for the 
protection of authors in the matter of books and. titles, it 
appears that we are far in advance of our English cousins, 
whose laws do not even include the compulsory registra- 
tion of titles. The author who, as he supposes, hits upon 
an original title for his work is unable to assure himself in 
regard to it. Books have been published, it appears, 
which are not to be found in Low’s or Whitaker’s cata- 
logues, in that of the British Museum, nor yet at Station- 
ers’ Hall, which serves, we believe, in some respects, the 
office of our Congressional Library. The system of index- 
ing, moreover, at Stationers’ Hall is so inadequate that an 
entry made under the author’s name is not necessarily 
made at all under its proper subject, and so cannot be 
traced with any degree of certainty. In this country the 
‘‘ American Catalogue ’’ and the books of the Librarian of 
Congress, while they may not be absolutely infallible, are 
still so nearly complete as to afford a satisfactory guaran- 
tee against unintentional trespass. 


A story in regard to Mr. Bla‘ne as a school-boy is now 
going the rounds of the press. It is to this effect : 


‘* A number of the girls at school commenced teasing James 
about his mended pantaloons. He became somewhat incensed 
at them, and the more it irritated him the more they called after 
him and taunted him with, ‘‘ Patched pants!’’ ‘‘ Patched bree- 
ches!’ He made a studious effort to catch them and box their 
ears. He was no more backward in administering these doses 
than he was in walloping rebel brigadiers on the floor of Con- 
gress during the later days.”’ 

The ‘‘ boxing the ears ”’ of the girls who saw fit to make 
fun of his dilapidated wardrobe is just about as brave and 
manly a thing as his renowned ‘‘ walloping of rebel briga- 
diers on the floor of Congress.’’ So much has been said of 
this latter performance of a man who in a period of war has 
usurped the appellation of ‘‘a plumed knight,’’ that it 
is worthy of a moment’s consideration in connection with 
this newly recorded exploit.. Mr. Blaine is one of those 
devoted patriots who, though at that time in the prime of 
life and activity, left to humbler, coarser and less valuable 
men the unpleasant, difficult and dangerous task of ‘‘wal- 
loping the brigadiers ”’ in the field. Not-only was he con- 
spicuous in this conflict by his absence, but the nation’s 





“peril was his opportunity. 


less, bullying attack upon them as ‘“‘rebe' 











In one way and another he 
gained much money by reason of the nation’s necessi- 
ties. This he had an undoubted right to do, but the 
man who was a “plumed knight” in spirit could never 
have contented himself to sit and serve during those 
eventful years simply as the representative from one 
of the districts in Maine. If, like the gallant Baker, 
the poor, defamed and now almost forgotten Schenck, 
and many another noble man of that day, he had felt a 
throb of knightly ardor in his veins, he would not have 
been content with wordy warfare in the Capitol while the 
tramp of the legions of the “‘rebel brigadiers’’ shook the 
hills of Maryland and the echo of their guns hushed the 
mimic warfare of the forum. 

The brigadiers whom he assailed had earned their titles. 
Not one of them was of the ‘‘corn-stalk’”’ variety, and not 
one of them had won his way upward with his tongue 
alone. While Blaine was scuffling with the ‘“‘ previous 
question ”’ and ‘‘ boxing the ears’ of a few masculine old 
women ‘‘on the floor of Congress,’”’ as well as watching 
the rise and fall of funds and supplies and laying the basis 
of that ample fortune which he now so gracefully enjoys, 
more than one of these ‘‘ rebel brigadiers ”’ was facing the 
storm of shot and shell at Gettysburg, and winning his 
stars amid the sweat and heat of that immortal combat. 
They had avouched their manhood by the sternest of all 
tests—the life of the successful soldier. . Nay, more, it 
should be admitted that the life of the ‘‘rebel’’ on his way 
from the ranks or the line to the stars of the “‘ brigadier” 
was a peculiarly hard one. The discomfort, the hardship, 
as well as the danger surrounding the position were ex- 
ceptional in warfare. They fought under a rigorous block- 
ade, without the exhaustless West from which to draw 
their stores or the busy factories of the North to cater to 
their wants. They shared with men ill-fed and poorly-clad 
all the discomforts and exposure of a war whose failure 
meant the forfeiture of life to every leader if the victor 
should so decide. In the face of all this, these men won 
eminence and leadership. The writer is the last one who 
can be accused of any favorable bias toward the Confede- 
racy or the “rebel brigadiers.”’ Of their purposes during 
and since the war he has been an opponent of such persis- 
tency as to have been honored with especial dislike by 
their supporters ; with the conflict of principles that fol- 
lowed the war he was very intimately associated. Many 
of the ‘‘brigadiers ’’ whom Mr. Blaine assailed he had met’ 
in the field.and on the stump. For all that they had done 
or desired to do in a political way he had a hostility so in- 
tense as to make Mr. Blaine’s seem weak and insignificant 
beside it. 

Yet with all this sentiment against the men whom Mr. 
Blaine assailed we must admit that we regarded with 
shame and indignation his coarse and brutal. attack 
upon them, which has since been heralded forth as 
his daring and knightly “‘walloping of the rebel briga- 
diers on the floor of Congress,’”’ They had come there 
under the: law of. the land, “in the peace of God and the 
state ’’—men who had. won the. right to lead by leading 
when Jeadership meant mortal peril ; and the coarse, use- 
” and ‘é briga- 
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diers,’? coming especially from a man who had never 
smelled powder, was unmanly and cowardly. It was rele- 
vant to nothing, and was merely a demagogic appeal to 
the worst end of the sentiment that war engendered at the 
North. The nation had pardoned the sin of rebellion, and 
the brigadiership of itself was an honorable testimonial of 
manhood. That many of these men were in the halls of 
Congress by virtue of unlawful methods there was no 
room for doubt. As such they deserved denunciation, 
and were legitimate subjects for both patriotic and part- 
isan attack; but as ‘rebel brigadiers,’’ lawfully amnes- 
tied and sitting as men of equal right with himself in the 
national council, the ‘‘rebel brigadiers ’’ should have been 
safe from such an assault at the hands of a non-combatant. 
As the representatives of the Kuklux—as men who took 
benefit from crime and bloodshed—no language could 
have been too severe to apply to them. As participants in 
a struggle, heroic though mistaken—as sometime crimi- 
nals whose crime had been condoned and blotted out by 
law—no forgetfulness could have been too absolute to 
comport with knightly chivalry. When he looked upon 
their battered forms and into their faces that will never 
lose the. bronze of those four battle-heated years, he 
should have been so ashamed of his own unscarred and 
unscathed body as to have held his tongue from taunt 
from very pity for his own fame. The “knight”’ 
who gathered wealth and notoriety with a busy hand 
and ata safe distance, while meaner and duller natures 
fought for him and his, should at least have had de- 
cency enough not to jeer at brave soldiers for adherence 
toa lost cause. That aman who would do this should 
have ‘‘ boxed the ears of school-girls”’ in his youth with 
peculiar pleasure is not at all difficult to believe. In the 
boy we recognize at once the man. The two acts are in- 
dicative of the same ‘‘knightly”’ spirit. But it is some- 
what surprising that even the most clamorous roustabouts 
of the ‘‘Blaine boom” should imagine that any glory 
could be gained by publishing the fact that the ‘‘ knight 
from Maine ’’ won his first laurels by “‘ boxing girls’ ears”’ 
because they made fun of his breeches. We doubt if even 
Col. Ingersoll could have found anything to glorify in this 
historic incident, though of what rhetorical absurdity he 
may not be willing to stand as godsire no one can foresee. 
It is not without a sort of fitness that Mr. Blaine’s: most 
clamorous admirers have persisted in dubbing him the 
‘* white-plumed knight.’’ The plume he wears should be 
very white indeed, and always worn in such manner as to 
be visible only from the rear. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to know the meaning of 
**Migma,”’ and why it has usurped the place of ‘* Edito- 
rial’’ in our pages. Another complains that it is not an 
English word ; that-he has examined some half-dozen au- 
thorities and can find no justification for its use. While 
still another declares with some asperity that we are reck- 
lessly fouling ‘‘the well of English undefiled’’ by the 
use of such ‘‘needless transplantations from other lan- 
guages.’’ To answer inquirers and objectors at once we 
will say that Migma is the Greek Miyua, and is the same 
sort of transplantation that comma (Gr. Kouya) was when 
first used. One of the beauties of the English language, 
as of all English institutions, is the ease with which it 
lends itself to individual liberty and receives accessions 
from outside itself. Indeed, it can hardly be said to be a 
language at all, but a congress of languages. Its lack of 
significant forms enables it to cull from every source such 
flowers or weeds as may serve the purpose of those whose 
instrument itis. We do not know whether Migma ought 
to be incorporated into the language as a part of our ordi- 
nary speech or not, and we do not care. We desired a 
word to express a certain definite idea and could not find 
one readily in the language which seemed to suit our pur- 
pose, and so adopted this. We did not like the word “‘edi- 








torial,”” because it seemed too much like advertising— 
‘Look out now, the lion is going to roar.’’ Owing to our 
form we were compelled to have some sort of head line, 
Several individuals contribute to the columns covered by 
it regularly, and many others occasionally. Itis designed 
to include all sorts of topics and to be grave or gay, as the 
case may be. Wedesired a heading that would convey 
this idea, but all the words that occurred to us had either 
been pre-empted: by other journals or had a significance 
we did not like. We wished to find a-word that meant a 
miscellany, mixture, medley, assortment, under which we 
might treat timely topics without announcing that the 
editor was about to say something. ‘‘ Miscellany” had been 
worn threadbare, and besides had generally come to mean 
selections from other publications, ‘‘ Mixture’ smacks of 
the pharmacy. ‘‘Medley”’ has a ludicrous cast, and ‘‘sun- 
dries” a mercantile tone. Inshort, every accepted English 
word and phrase we could think of had a flavor we did not 
like or else had been appropriated by others. We did not 
desire to be a mere follower of another, however worthy 
the exemplar. So, assome forgotten worthy had borrowed 
‘*mixture’’ from the Latin, we thought we might, without 
offense, borrow a much prettier word from the Greek. As 
mixture suggests the mortar and spatula, why should not 
migma come to suggest the pen and pencil? Miscellany 
used alone has come to signify a collection of fragments or 
excerpts from other works. Why should not migma take 
the place of the tautological ‘‘ Miscellaneous Collection ?”’ 
At all events, it suits our purpose and we hope our friends 
will, if possible, modify their resentment for the liberty 
taken with that English tongue of which we are all so jea- 
lous when another usurps our special privilege of doing it 
to death. 


ANENT the same subject, the editor desires to say that 
whatever appears in these columns will be upon his re- 
sponsibility. As before remarked, no one pen will do all 
the work, but it will be editorial in its character, and 
will represent the CONTINENT. In the early days of this 
journal, an associate was in mortal fear that some awful 
utterance of the editor would be attributed to him, 
and begged that the editor’s name might be attached 
to whatsoever was written by him. It was done as 
he desired. The editor being now sole manager and di- 
rector, there is no divided responsibility, and the reason 
for such a course disappears. He will write for this column 
as the spirit moves and opportunity serves, unless better 
work by other hands renders it unnecessary and unjust to 
our readers that he should occupy the space. 


VERY little can be said in favor of the latest political 
novel of the times, ‘*The Cleverdale Mystery,’’ as a lite- 
rary effort. Considering its origin and the hand which 
prepared it for the press, this is somewhat surprising. 
There are a few touches of real power, but, as a whole, it 
seems to have that sort of flatness which we call photo- 
graphic, rather than that realism that makes the true ideal. 
The author’s knowledge of political trickery is no doubt 
extensive, and his belief in its prevalence and efficacy is 
evidently unbounded. He thinks the whole land is domi- 
nated and controlled by ‘‘ machines,”’ ‘‘ rings,’’ ‘‘ bosses ,”’ 
and evil machinators of every name and variety. Its 
flavor is as hopeless, though not as ‘malignant, as that of 
‘*Democracy.’’ The author of ‘‘ Democracy ’”’ was a self- 
deceived but willing libeler. He dragged to light the 
magnified infamy of scandals, whose extent and signifi- 
cance he misunderstood, with the same delight that an 
anatomist dissects a vicious development in order to sus- 
tain a pet theory. His work became exceedingly popular 
abroad as a much-desired demonstration that republican 
institutions in America were far more rotten and cor- 
rupt than any in Europe were ever suspected of being. 
The author of ‘‘The Cleverdale Mystery ” is no vilifier. 
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He wishes his country well. He isa patriot, but an al- 
most hopeless patriot. His outlook is from the:standpoint 
of the party committee-room ; and as a picture of what 
is visible through that straitened outlook, it may be 
true enough. He is saturated with the flavor of the 
mere manager’s estimates of men and events. He hardly 
believes that any political movement is the result of 
honest conviction on the part of the voters. His esti- 
mate of the power of the ‘‘boss,”’ the mere political 
manager, is ludicrously exalted. The writer hereof, as a 
practical politician of no brief experience, admits the 
truth of these pictures as a reflex of the boasting of the 
‘‘managers,’’ ‘henchmen ’’ and miscellaneous “‘ hangers- 
on” of every party headquarters. Men get so imbued 
with it that they really believe that an election is merely 
a game of chess, in which the voters are only pawns, to 
be moved here and there at the will of the “‘bosses.’’ Yet 
our history proves the reverse. Almost without exception, 
failure has come whenever a party or its managers have 
reached the moral level where they account party organi- 
zation, sharp management, trickery, deception and cor- 
ruption more potent than principle. The heart of the 
people—the bulk of all parties—is honest and clean. The 
fringe of voters who can really be bought and sold, 
wheedled, frightened and deceived is very greatly less than 
is generally supposed or than one would infer from read- 
ing this narrative, so evidently intended to be veracious, 
and, no doubt, most beneficently designed by the author. 

Very many of the methods here described for influ- 
encing the votes of employés and others are clearly ob- 
noxious to the Federal statutes, and if they prevail to the 
extent the author has represented, at the North, the 
many political reformers here would do well to turn their 
attention to the enforcement of the laws designed to pre- 
vent the intimidation of voters at the South. A mill- 
owner who attempts to bulldoze his employés in a North- 
ern factory, is a thousand times more deserving of punish- 
ment than a Southern planter who threatens and deceives 
his hands, because he sins against light and knowledge 
with no exasperating influence to excuse, and with a hypo- 
critical profession of purity upon his lips. 

There is one point, however, in regard to which we wish 
especially to commend this work. The author puts the 
blame in the right place. The evil, be it great or small, 
is with the people themselves, and in their hands is the 
remedy. The ‘‘boss”’ is neither a new nor dangerous de- 
velopment. Neither will the overthrow of any number 
of bosses cure the evil. The death of one usurper is only 
the opportunity of another. The defeat of the ‘‘ Stalwart 
boss”? only makes way for a ‘‘ Liberal” or ‘‘ Indepen- 
dent”’ or ‘‘ Half-breed”’ ‘‘boss.’’ The defeat of Tam- 
many is the opportunity of Irving Hall. The ‘‘Commit- 
tee of One Hundred’’ may bowstring every ‘“‘boss’’ in 
Philadelphia, and then become itself the most dangerous 
and tyrannic ‘‘ boss ’’ the city has ever known. To change 
one ‘‘boss”’ for another is but to “‘swap the devil for a 
witch.’’ Just as long as any self-constituted body is per- 
mitted to usurp and exercise the functions of a representa- 
tative organization of the people, just so long this danger 
will exist. Wealth, intelligence and self-proclaimed vir- 
tue may be even more dangerous to liberty than the igno- 
rant, depraved and admittedly vicious. The most dan- 
gerous idea that can prevail in a republic is that any 
citizen can put in a substitute in the performance of his 
public duties. The ‘‘boss”’ is not half so dangerous as 
the apathetic, busy, money-getting citizen, who has no 
time to attend to politics. The man whose character is 
too clean and pure to be risked in a caucus or to permit 
him to fight in a primary, is a more dangerous man than 
any ‘“‘repeater’’ or ‘‘machine manager’’ that ever “‘ fixed 
a precinct,”’ or voted on a forged proxy. It is no figure of 
speech that has called us a nation of uncrowned kings. 
We are kings—every man, high and low and rich and 
poor, of equal right and equal duty. And our right and 








duty is to govern—to rule—to direct. The duty is co- 
extensive with the right, and the man who will . not per- 
form the duty ought not to have the right. The danger 
is not with the ‘‘ bosses,’’ but. with the people who will 


not be their own ‘‘ bosses.’’ This truth is recognized by 
the author of ‘‘Cleverdale.’’ It is not so clearly elimi- 
nated and strongly enforced as it deserves ; but, anything 
that tends to convince the honest voter that by his own 
neglect he is responsible for all the evils that have sprung 
from ‘‘rings”’ and ‘‘ bosses,” and that by his attention, 
activity and faithfulness alone can they be cured, is 
worthy of all commendation and careful study. 


IF it be true that the American knows everything better 
than the history of his own country and institutions, it is 
also true that never has he had better facilities than at the 
present for understanding both. The eagerness with which 
various constitutional histories of the United States have 
been received and read, indicates a growing interest in such 
topics, and the attractive series, ‘Lives of American 
Statesmen,”’ proves also to meet a popular want. Five 
volumes have now appeared, theeditor, Mr. John T. Morse, 
having written the initial one on John Quincy Adams, the 
frosty and bitter old man, who never had a youth, and 
whose virtues were so obtrusive as to be a standing re- 
proach to- both friends and enemies. Mr. Morse’s portrait 
was, in the main, a faithful one, and left the reader mourn- 
ing that so small liking was possible toward this irre- 
proachable and hard-working statesman. Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge followed with a picturesque study of Alexander 
Hamilton, and Von Holst with a theoretical discussion of 
John C. Calhoun and his times, a remarkable book, when 
considered as the production of a foreigner, but wantitig in 
any sense of real life and personality. 

In the present volume! Mr. Sumner takes an attitude, 
the maintaining of which is hardly compatible with a real 
understanding of his subject. He seems to stand upon a 
height compounded of toleration and contempt which he 
makes no effort to disguise. It is the extreme of Parton’s 
method, the latter biographer finding it impossible not to 
be enthusiastic over even the most unpromising subject, 
but contempt in this case means injustice and misunder- 
standing. Jackson’s traits were essentially Southern. He 
was a firm friend and an equally firm and implacable 
enemy. Born in a time of general anarchy and upheaval, 
having small education, no social advantages and every 
disadvantage inherent in frontier life and in atemperament 
and passions never restrained, but rather cultivated to the 
highest pitch of irrationality, Jackson’s life holds a power 
known to very few in the place he filled. When it comes 
to the story of his Presidency, one would almost say there 
was personal spite at work, but it is merely the ardor of 
a biographer, full of theories of his own on the very 
points most hotly contested during Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, and interlarding comments on tariff and land 
laws with diatribes against Jatkson’s owntheories. ‘‘The 
election of Jackson,’’ he says, ‘‘ meant that an uneducated 
Indian-fighter had been charged with the power of the 
presidency, and that four men wielded it through and for 
him.” His cabinet is ‘‘a kitchen cabinet’’ only, and here, 
and as well as outside its limits, he is only a tool. Mr. 
Sumner has trusted too largely to contemporary partisan 
literature, and the reader must take his statements with 
this in mind. Aside from this serious defect, the book has 
great value, not only as a vivid picture of the time, but in 
the mass of authorities he has used. The history of the 
United States Bank is of greatest interest, and the inaugu- 
ration of the “‘spoils’’ system also, the whole being a 


‘commentary on present methods, and holding a lesson on 


every page, Personal details are, of course, lacking, the 


(1) ANDREW JACKSON AS A PuBtic MAN; WHAT HE Was, WHAT 
CHANCES HE HAD AND WHAT HE DID WITH THEM. By William Gra- 
ham Sumner. Pp. 392, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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series being not the private but the political lives of its 
subjects, but the stormy record of wars and fightings, 
plots and dissensions, is, after all, a record also of the 
stormy and undisciplined yet- generous nature that de- 
served a better summary than that given by his biographer 
on the final page of this tempestuous life : 

‘* He had had honors beyond anything which his own heart 
had ever coveted. His successes had outrun his ambition. 
He had had his desire upon all his enemies. .... . 
In his last years he joined the church, and on that occasion, 
under the exhortations of his epiritual adviser, he professed to 
forgive all his enemies in a body. It does not appear that he 
ever repented of anything, ever thought that he had been in the 
wrong in anything, or ever forgave an enemy as a specific indi- 
vidual.’’ 


A HIGHLY-IMPORTANT exhibition of Alma Tadema’s 
pictures takes place at the Grosvenor Gallery, London, 
during the present month, under the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales and Sir Coutts Lindsay. The beautifully- 
illustrated article in this number of OuR CONTINENT, with 
its excellent portrait of Mr. Tadema, will be regarded with 
additional interest in view of the wide attention thus di- 
rected to: the artist and his works. 


Tue literary editor of OuR CONTINENT is prepared to 
fully indorse Mr. Grant White’s theory of ‘‘hetero- 
phemy,’’ having made Arthur Hugh Clough do duty for 
Arthur Henry Hallam in a recent note in ‘‘The Book 
Shelf.”’ 





THE BOOK-SHELF. 


Mr. TENNYSON’s new village tragedy is entitled, ‘‘ The 
Promise of May,” and the scene is laid in a Lincolnshire 
village, the heroines being twosisters, Dora and Eva Steer. 


Goop work has certainly told in the case of J. R. Osgood 
& Co.’s illustrated edition of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,”’ the 
eight thousand copies first printed having been taken up 
at once, and necessitating another edition immediately. 


Mr. HowE ts has decided to alter the title of his forth- 
coming novel from ‘‘A Sea Change” to ‘“‘A Woman’s 
Reason,”’ the latter being suggested by ‘‘ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,”’ as readers of Shakspeare will remember. 


ProressoR Moses Corr Tyter, from whom we are 
soon to have the third volume of his scholarly and delight- 
ful ‘‘ History of American Literature,’’ will write ‘‘ Patrick 
Henry ” in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s ‘‘ American States- 
men ”’ series. 

Mr. Symonp’s history of the Renaissance in Italy, the 
first two parts of which were published by Henry Holt & 
Co., has met with ready sale, a strong evidence of the lite- 
rary taste of the country, and the last two parts, on Italian 
Literature, are to appear immediately. 

THE attractive studies of insect life written for Our 
ConTINENT by Dr. McCook, find favor abroad, the article 
on ants having been translated for a September number 
of L’ Illustration, which regards the ‘‘ Mc’’ as an American 
method of abbreviating a Christian name, and accordingly 
prints it ‘‘le révérend Mac Cook !”’ 

Tue higher education of women, which the University 
of Pennsylvania declines to undertake, has, in England, 
justified itself by various practical results. Miss Betham 
Edwards is an authority on Egyptology, and Miss Marga- 
ret Harkness is now giving a course of lectures on the 
Ancient Assyrians, at the British Museum. 


Mr. Lana’s delicate and graceful verses ‘have alread 
brought him reputation, and in ‘‘ Helen of Troy’’ (Pp. 173, 
$1.50), Charles Scribner’s Sons, he is at his best. He 


makes his lovely heroine the victim of divine influences and 
herself entirely irresponsible and ‘pure, and the conception 





is delicately yet powerfully worked out, the poem desery- 
ing many readers. 

‘““ELFrin LAND,’ an oblong quarto, with gaily colored 
designs, by Walter Saterlee, the verses which they illus- 
trate having been written by Josephine Pollard, is one of 
George W. Harlan & Co.’s many attractions for Christmas 
time, and will delight any child who is fortunate enough 
to receive it, the rather crude coloring being no objection 
in the childish mind. 


A VOLUME of poems and pictures of life and nature has 
been made up from the best illustrated verses printed for 
some years in Cassell’s Magazine, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Changing Year’’ (pp. 192, $3.00), many of the illustra- 
tions being by Mr. William Small, whose work is full of 
grace and suggestion. The volume makes a gift book of 
permanent interest and value. 


THE serious and delicate verses of James H.. West have 
proved so popular that a holiday edition, red-lined and 
very attractively made up, has been printed, with the title 
of “‘ Holiday Idlesse” (pp. 250, $2.00), A. Williams & Co., - 
Boston. Were there not so many worthy singers these 
poems would be even better known, and they deserve all 
the success that may be hoped for them. 


Tue ‘ Art Annual,”’ edited by M. F. G. Dumas, is to be 
brought out by the firm of J. W. Bouton early in Decem- 
ber. It will contain original drawings, made by the artists 
themselves, of the most important pictures in the exhibi- 
tions of the European cities and of New York, and will 
add another to the superb art books prepared by this firm 
with a care unequaled in this country. 


THE third series of the ‘‘No Name”’ novels (Roberts 
Bros., Boston), opens with new cover and sundry small 
changes in make-up, but ‘“‘ Her Crime” is far below the 
standard of the past. The plot is preposterous and im- 
possible, and, though there is some bright and graceful 
work in characterization, as a whole, the strong brewing 
suggested by the title is really very weak lemonade. 


‘‘IMITATION HALF-CALF ”’ is the latest device of publish- 
ers and bookbinders to popularize certain books hitherto 
printed in more expensive form. The backs are of heavy 
muslin, smooth-finished, and the sides of marbled paper, 
all very carefully gilded and lettered. Roberts Brothers 
have prepared sets of ‘‘The Works of Philip Gilbert Ha- 
merton ”’ in ten duodecimo volumes made up in this style, 
and also of Jean Ingelow’s novels. 


**Epocus oF MopDERN History,” the series which has 
never failed in interest since the issue of the first number, 
holds to the same standard of excellence in the present 
one, ‘‘ Edward the Third,”’ by Rev. W.Warburton, M.A. 
(Pp. 293, $1.00). Charles Scribner’s Sons. It covers the 
age of the Black Prince, Chaucer, Froissart, Crecy and 
Poictiers, and, with its maps and plans, is a compact and 
most valuable picture of the time. 


Four numbers of the new series of Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons, issued weekly by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York, are now before the public, and though it is too 
soon to judge what direction the ‘‘more connected and 
systematic view of his religious teachings,’’ promised for 
1883, may take, it is certain that all the qualities that 
have made him one of our most vital and inspiriting reli- 
gious teachers are increased rather than dimmed by age. 


Mr. Bancrort, the historian, adds another to the list of 
literary men who have proved that good brain-work can- 
not be accomplished with a full stomach. He rises at five 
o’clock in: the morning, breakfasts very lightly and eats 
nothing more until dinner, which is a very ‘substantial 
meal, The morning is given to his work, and the latter 
part of the afternoon to a long horseback ride from twenty 
to thirty-five miles. Though eighty-two years old, he 
mounts and dismounts with the agility of a young man. 
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QuITE in harmony with our fall elections is a little book 
just issued in England—practically a manual of the theory 
and practice of anarchy, though ostensibly on Nihilism. 
It is described as ‘‘a hand-book of revolutionary ethics, 
and an album of revolutionary types.’’ Sophy Perovsky 
is made infinitely charming and graceful ; neat, pretty, a 
lover of children, and unequaled as a sick nurse. The 
Russian people regard her as a heroine and martyr, and 
treat as sacred relics the cushion she used and the sofa on 
which she lay. 


OnE of the most sumptuous memorials of the Webster 
Centennial is an ode by Mr. William Cleaver Wilkinson, 
printed with the addition of various facts concerning 
Webster’s life, both personal and political, the whole 
forming a handsome quarto and printed with the care 
which distinguishes the Scribners. That Mr. Wilkinson 
is too eagerly bent upon convincing his readers of the 
faultlessness of Webster’s course is the chief fault to be 
found with the volume, the poem being its least interest- 
ing feature. 


THomas Harpy, some years ago, introduced into one of 
his novels a native of Hindostan who journeyed to England 
to accomplish a sacred purpose, but on his return home 
was condemned to wander friendless and homeless all his 
life, having lost caste by crossing the sea. Though con- 
sidered improbable the incident has been paralleled in 
England. A young Indian prince who went there to study 
law lately returned to his own country, and to regain his 
lost caste was commanded by the native priesthood to eat 
the ‘‘five products of the cow.’’ Having done this he is 
once more a Hindoo. 


Amona the various books on Irish affairs in general, 
hardly any is so deserving of consideration as ‘‘The Irish 
Question,’’ by Professor David Bennett King (pp. 453, 
$1.50), Charles Scribner’s Sons. The writer studied the 
subject on the ground, and while he does not pretend ‘to 
offer a solution of the problem, has given the facts so 
fairly and calmly that they may safely be accepted with- 
out question. It is a miserable story for both sides, and 
would offer less material for the writer could a little of 
his dispassionateness become more common among the 
Irish people. 

WILLIAM PENN was never an ascetic, and he was a man 
of great fluency and readiness of speech ; but if the printed 
accounts of the Philadelphia Bi-Centennial could be read 
by him he would lose all power. of expression in amaze- 
ment at the facts recorded, not the least confounding 
being the consumption of lager beer. The books of the 
Internal Revenue Office show that 28,388 barrels of lager 
beer were delivered in the city during the week, as against 
18,420 in 1881. Philadelphia thus consumed 15,000,000 
glasses, an allowance of ten during the week to every man, 
woman and child within her gates. 


A “Boy’s Own Boox”’ has been the possession of seve- 
ral generations, and the need does not lessen with time. 
‘““The American Boy’s Handy Book,” by D. C. Beard 
(pp. 391, $3.00), Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, in- 
cludes not only the best features of the old, but many new 
and interesting variations on time-honored games and 
sports. It is profusely illustrated, and a very attractive 
holiday book, its sports being adapted to all seasons of the 
year, and its rules and directions being clear and practi- 
cal. Mothers will find it a resource on rainy days, and it 
will be very likely to aid in the development of half-dor- 
mant tastes and tendencies. 


A FRENCH correspondent at St. Petersburg tells a story 
which has obtained currency, and may or may not be a 
fact. The city was recently startled, he says, by the re- 
port that Alexander III had been seen riding in an open 
carriage with only a small escort on the Newski. Prospect. 
Next day the ride was repeated, in presence of thousands 
of spectators. His Majesty’s partisans were in raptures. 





‘*See |’ they cried, “‘he is no coward, as his enemies pre- 
tend!’ But,-alas ! it soon came out that the occupant of 
the caléche was only a wax counterfeit of the Emperor, 
cleverly modeled, dressed in the imperial uniform, and 
containing clockwork giving natural movements to the 
head! When the image was completed, and the public 
deceived by it, says the imaginative scribe, ‘‘the Czar em- 
braced Tolstoi, exclaiming : ‘At last I can show myself 
to the nation without fear !’ ’’ 


Mr. Howe ts’ strictures on old favorites among novel- 


. ists have been resented. both abread and at home, and even 


the Boston papers find them in rather questionable taste. 


’ The Boston Gazette speaks a particularly just and appropri- 


ate word : ‘‘ We beg Mr. Howells to spare us Thackeray. 
We will agree to part with Dickens, if the new school so 
insist, but the ‘confidential attitude ’ of Thackeray is one 
of the last things we can consent to give up.”’ Mr. How- 
ells will, perhaps, in future years, revise his singular 
opinion as to fiction in these days and in the day of the 
author of ‘‘Esmond.’’ Meanwhile the old Colonel and 
the Campaigner, and Beatrix and Esmond, and Becky and 
Dobbin will remain beloved of the English-reading world. 
So long as a noble painting, full of the very form and color 
of breathing life, and rich with humor and poetry, is pre- 
ferred to a fine photograph daintily touched up with India 
ink, so long will Thackeray’s ‘‘ confidential attitude ”’ 
maintain its present rank in relation to Mr. James’ studies 
with the camera and fastidious exercises with the tongs. 
The New England writer’s work, acute, elegant and re- 
fined as it is, can afford to stand alone. But so, too, can 
that of the master of modern English fiction. 


J. R. Osgoop & Co. have arranged with Triibner of 
London to bring out Mr. M. D. Conway’s new volume, 
‘‘Emerson at Home and Abroad.”’ It is by far the most 
interesting memorial yet planned, containing among a 
mass of biographical and ctitical matter many hitherto 
unpublished letters. In one of these written to Mr. Con- 
way, thirty years ago, a favorite doctrine of the writer 
is suggested: ‘‘I believe,’ he wrote, “‘ what interests 
both you and me most of all things, and whether we 
know it or not, is the morals of intellect; in other 
words, that no man is worth his room in the world who is 
not commanded by a legitimate object of thought. The 
earth is full of frivolous people, who are bending their 
whole force and the force of nations on trifles, and these 
are baptized with every grand and holy name, remaining, 
of course, totally inadequate to occupy any mind ; and so 
skeptics are made. A true soul will disdain to be moved 
except by what natively commands it, though it should 
go sad and solitary in search of its master a thousand 
years. The few superior persons in each community are 
so by their steadiness to reality and their neglect of 
appearances. This is the euphrasy and rue that purge 
the intellect and insure insight. Its full rewards are slow 
but sure ; and yet I think it has its reward on the instant, 
inasmuch as simplicity and grandeur are always better 
than dapperness.”’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


AUTISTIC SINGING. By Sabrina H. Dow. Pp.115, $1.00. Lee & 
Shepard. 

WILD ANIMALS AND Brirps. Their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. 
Andrew Wilson. Illustrated. Pp. 192, $3.00. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co., New York. 


PaPa’s LITTLE DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Mary D. Brine. Pp. 256, 
$1.50. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York. 


‘VASCONSELOS. A Romance of the New World. By W. Gilmore 
Sims. Pp. 531, $1.25. A.C. Armstrong & Co., New York. 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE, THE SUPERCARGO. The Story of His Adven- 
tures Ashore and Afloat. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illustrated. Pp 
266, $1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Co., New York. ' 

THE READER’S HAND-BOOK of Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. With two Appendices. By the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, 
LL.D. Pp. 1170, $3.00. J. B, Lippincott. & Co., Philadelphia. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE BRAHMIN. A Didactic Poem. Translated 
from the German of Friedrich Riichert. By Charles T. Brooks. Books 
I-VI. . Pp. 252,.$1.25. Roberts Bros., Boston. 


COREA, THE HERMIT NATION. By William Elliot Griffis. Maps and 
Illustrations. Pp. 462, $3.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


THE region about Pike’s Peak, in El Paso County, Colo- 
rado, has, within the past few years, become well-known to 
mineralogists the world over through the large and perfect 
crystals of Amazon stone (microcline) Which have found 
their way into almost every collection of importance in 
Europe as wellasin America. Other minerals, for the most 
part associated with the Amazon stone in occurrence, have 
also come into circulation to a less extent. The following 
minerals have been announced from this region, and are all 
authentic, viz. : microcline, albite, biotite, quartz (smoky 
and clear), fluorite, columbite, géthite, hematite and limo- 
nite, asfoedsonite, astrophyllite and zircon. With but one 
or two exceptions, the minerals named occur in ‘ cavi- 
ties’ or ‘‘ pockets ’’ in granite, and although large quan- 
tities of some of the species have been found, there is 
scarcely a mineral locality which at first sight seems more 
unpromising than this. The coarse, reddish granite of the 
district disintegrates rapidly through the action of the 
weather into a coarse, gravel-like mass, and many of the 
mountain slopes are made of such material, lying at a very 
steep angle, with solid rock projecting through it here and 
there. On finding fragments of crystals in the debris, the 
prospector for minerals, with pick and shovel in hand, en- 
deavors to find the original cavity from which the frag- 
ments came. The “‘cavities’’ are very irregular in shape 
and size, and yield varying quantities of crystals. A single 
cavity has been known to yield more than aton of crystal- 
lized specimens. All so far discovered have been on the 
surface. That a direct connection exists between the ten- 
dency of the granite to disintegrate so readily, the forma- 
tion of the cavities, and the deposition of these various 
minerals in them, can hardly be doubted. 


* 
* 


THE cream separator of De Laval is an ingenious con- 
trivance for separating cream from milk almost instanta- 
neously. It consists essentially of a hemi-spherical bowl, 
supported on a vertical axis which may be caused to rotate 
at the rate of six or seven thousand revolutions per minute. 
Any convenient motive force may be employed. The milk, 
fresh from the cow, is allowed to flow in a.regulated” 
stream into the bowl, and the rapid centrifugal motion 
causes the two portions of the milk, which differ from 
each other in specific gravity, to rearrange themselves 
accordingly, the heavier being thrown to the circumfer- 
ence, while the lighter cream accumulates in the central 
part. The heavier or skim-milk is forced into a tube suit- 
ably placed to receive it, while the cream in a similar way 
is driven into a tube placed nearer the middle of the 
rotating vessel, and thus the skim-milk and cream are dis- 
charged in continuous but separate streams. The com- 
pleteness with which the cream may be separated from 
the mi'k may be regulated at pleasure by merely turning 
a screw which alters the size of the orifice of the escape 
tube. The cream may be so completely removed that the 
milk has been found to retain only one-third of one per 
cent. of fat. Sixty to eighty gallons of milk may be 
treated per hour by one-of these cream separators. 

ee 

Ir has been recently shown that the microscope may be 
of good service in estimating the value of structural ma- 
terials. It may determine whether or not the material is 
good enough to warrant trial with the testing machine. 
Photographs have been produced of a chip of timber from 
ahighway bridge that was wrecked after a few days of 
service, through the strain caused by an empty truck, and 


the poor character of the wood was at once apparent. 
Such micro-photographs of timber, in fact, show that in 
the strong specimens the concentric rings are close in tex- 
ture and of slight width, and the radial plates frequent, 
wide long and thick, while the reverse is found in the poor 
material. As a parallel in metal work, two portions of 
pure Lake copper have been exhibited, one an ordinary 
ingot, of coarse and crystalline grain, dark red color and 
full of blow-holes ; the other, cast with proper precau- 
tions against oxidation, the grain close and fine, the color 
salmon and no blow-holes. Tests of tensile strength of 
sheet and wire from these materials strikingly confirmed 
the indications of the microscope. 
+ * 

THE marvelous results obtained by Mr. Muybridge, of 
San Francisco, in instantaneous photography are already 
well known. One of his late achievements is that of mak- 
ing eight distinct views of a gymnast, representing that 
number of successive attitudes, between the instant he 
springs from the ground until his feet touch itagain. Two 
of the figures stand on the ground, six are in the air. M.: 
Murey has excelled even this surprising achievement. 
He has constructed asort of photographic gun—a revolver 
—with which he has successfully photographed birds on 
the wing. These results are more than curiosities—they 
furnish a means of analyzing rapid motion, by seizing and 
fixing in statuesque fixity the successive changes of posi- 
tion which by their rapidity elude the quickest eye. Prac- 
tically the camera not only sees what the eye cannot see 
but it does much more—it thus makes the eye able to see 
the invisible. 

#* 

CaRBONIC ACID has not hitherto held a place in the list 
of anesthetics; but a recent observation made at the 
College de France shows that when the mouth of an 
animal, a dog for example, is opened so as to expose the 
glottis, epiglottis, and neighboring parts, and a rapid 
current of carbonic acid gas is caused to impinge upon 
them, in a short time (varying from a few seconds to three 
minutes) the exquisite sensibility characteristic of the 
laryngeal region disappears to such a degree that while 
ordinarily, as is well known, a slight titillation produces 
the most energetic reflex movements, under the influence 
of this anzsthetic it is insensible to the manipulations 
required in surgical operations. Hence this discovery 
may prove of great importance in laryngeal surgery. 

* 

THE number of patents issued in England during the 
first half of the present year is 3102, against 2865 during 
the corresponding period of last year. Of this number 
London furnished exactly one-quarter. Three hundred 
and ninety-seven patents were taken out by Americans, 
261 by Frenchmen and 250 by Germans. The number of for- 
eigners seeking the protection of English patents is much 
larger than the number of Englishmen seeking patents in 
other countries, and this disproportion constantly in- 
creases. This is due to the fact that in England patented 
inventions are more easily made remunerative than else- 
where. It is therefore useless for English inventors to 
take out patents abroad, while foreigners are led by the 
same considerations to patent their inventions in England. 

+ * 

Ir is proposed to introduce into France the use of nickel 
for purposes of coinage. That metal possesses certain ob- 
vious advantages over copper and bronze. It is a hand- 
somer metal and of greater intrinsic value. Several other 
nations already have issued nickel coins with entire satis- 
faction, as Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, the United 
States, Brazil and Peru. It is urged that the adoption of 
this metal by the French mint .would create a great de- 
mand for the product of the rich nickel mines of New 
Caledonia, an important French colony in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean. 
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CoMPLAINT has often been made that grapes grown in 


the vicinity of gas-works possess the disagreeable taste” 


and odor of gas-tar, and it has been supposed the fruit 
absorbed this volatile substance from the air, Kecent in-. 
vestigations prove, however, that the odor and flavor of 
the grapes are due to the fact that the sap of the vine ab- 
sorbs them from the soil. If disagreeable odors may thus 
find their way into the grape, why, by @ similar artifi- 
cial process, may not grapes and, indeed, other fruits, 
be possibly flavored to suit the taste, however varied and 
whimsical ? 
** 

OBSERVATIONS have been made in Iceland showing that 
gleaming waterfalls seem to be as attractive to moths as 
artificial light—moth after moth flying deliberately into 
the falling water. This fact can, of course, be observed 
best in a country like Northern Iceland, where there is no 


darkness at night during the summer. ° 
8. A. LaTTIMorE. 





REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


November 3.—Richard J. Thorne, President of the New 
York Equitable Fire Insurance Company, died suddenly. . . 
Nov. 4.—The Rev. Mr. Green, imprisoned in London for several 
months for his ritualistic practices, has been released.——Chap- 
man’s metallie cartridge factory, at Suffield, Conn., was de- 
stroyed by an explosion and several lives were lost.——The works 
of the Standard Rubber Company, at West Roxbury, Mass., 
were burned.——Gerome Kidder, a Boston millionaire, died . . 
Nov. 5.—A destructive fire occurred in Red Bank, N. J.——Rear 
Admiral Charles H. Poor, U. 8. N., died suddenly in New York. 
—Rev. P. F. ‘McCarthy, a leading Catholic clergyman, died in 
Washington.—John _B. Stickney, U. 8. District Attorney for 
Florida, diedin Washington. . . Nov. 6.—The Prince of Wales 
was made chairman of the Longfellow Memorial Committee. 
——A fire occurred in Portland, Maine, in the business quar- 
ter. Buildings and property to the amount of $100,000 were de- 
stroyed. . . Nov. 7.—The following named States elected Demo- 
cratic Governors. The figures give their names and the respective 
pluralities so far as heard from :—California, George Stoneman, 
3000 ; Colorado, Grant, 3000; Connecticut, Thomas M. Walker, 
5000 ; Delaware, Charles C. Stockley, 1938 ; Massachusetts, Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, 13,292; New York, Grover Cleveland, 194,000 ; 
Pennsylvania, R. E. Pattison ,38,450; South Carolina, H. 8. Thomp- 
son, 40,000; Tennessee, W. B. Bates,.5000; Texas, John Ireland, 
80,000.—Republican Governors were chosen as follows :— 
Kansas, John P. St. John, 30,000; Michigan, D. H. Gerome, 
4000 ; Nebraska, James W. ‘Dawes, 1500 ; Nevada, Enoch Stro- 


ther, 2000; New Hampshire, G. W. Hale, 1358. The elections 
of congressmen resulted as follows : 

States R. D.| States. R. D.| ° States. R. D. 
Ala. . . s @ ‘@pmaaipe; 4 O/Oregon. . . 1 0 
Ark. . 1 4/Md. . 0 6/Penn. 12 16 
Cas 0 4/Mass. . . & 42.1. . 2 0 
Ceb 57% 1 O|Mich. . 10 1/8.C. 2 § 
Conn. . 1 3{Minn. . - 4 1)Tenn ae 
Del. . O 1) Miss.. 1 6) Texas 1 10 
Fla. 0 2;/Mo . 0 14) Vermont 2 0 
Ga. 0 10;Neb. . 3  0/Va. 6 4 
1 a! .13 7 Nev 1 O|}W. Va a2 
Ind. . 5 8'N. 2 0} Wis. 6 3 
Iowa . -10 1IN.J & Brg —_—— 
Kars. 7 ON. ¥. 16 18, Total . . 136 187 
Ky. 1 10,/N.C fae 
La. 1 5 Ohio 7 14) 


——An earthquake occurred at Laramie City, Wyoming, and 
along the Union Pacific Railroad in that vicinity——The Poor 
Asylum at Halifax was burned and thirty of the inmates per- 
ished.—Oliver’s wire factory, at Pittsburg, was burned. Loss, 
$100,000. . . Nov. 8.—Manilla was visited by avother typhoon, 
the second within a few days. . . Nov. 10.—In the English 
House of Commons Sir Stafford Northcote moved the rejection 
of the Closure. The motion was defeated by 304 to 260.— 
Anti-Jewish rioting took place in the suburbs of Vienna.—The 
residence of Albert Bierstadt the artist, at Irvington, N. Y., was 


“of Boston, died, aged 





burned ; estimated loss, $125,000.——Henry Winthrop Sargent, 


72 years.—Benjamim N. Huntington, 
of Rome, N. ¥., died, aged 66 years. 





THE DRAMA. 


Axout three years ago, Mr. Edwin Booth, while playing in 
the West, was fired at by a man from the gallery of the theatre, 
who was adjudged insane and confined in the asylum at Elgin, 
Illinois. He has recently been released, having been declared by 
the Court to have been cured. 


Kine Victor EMANUEL was on one occasion so impressed 


‘with Signor Salvini’s ‘‘ Othello” that he rushed behind the 


scenes, embraced the actor, and taking a diamond ring of 
rare:value from his finger, said: ‘‘ Take this and wear it for my 
sake. I have nothing else here. If I had my. crown, I should 
place it on your brows.’’ 

ALREADY it is decided that Mr. Henry Irving will make his 
first appearance in America as ‘* Matthias,’’ in ‘The Bells ’’—a 
great melodramatic performance, and the one that first brought 
him fame. He will start for New York in October, 1883, and re- 
main six months. Mr. Henry E. Abbey will be his manager 


* here, and will also manage Mr, Irving’s theatre in London during 


his absence, presenting American plays and players only. 


Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM and his company leaped at once into 
popular and critical favor upon his re-appearance in New York 
after an absence of twelve years from the American stage. He 
is a light comedian of the Sothern style, and is said to remind one 
somewhat of that lamented actor. An afternoon breakfast was 
given in Mr. Wyndham’s honor by Mr. Palmer, of the Union 
Square Theatre, at the Hotel Dam, on November 9th, to which 
were bidden the leading representatives of the journalistic and 
theatrical professions. 


Ir is curious to note the difference of taste in different cities. 
The opera of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle ’’ met with great favor when 
lately produced in London, so skillful an observer as Mr. Bouci- 
cault predicting a long run for it; but when produced in New 
York it barely escaped failure, although it was interpreted by 
a fine cast and beautifully mounted. Some of the music is 
highly spoken of. Mr. Carleton, the tenor, made a marked im- 
pression in the title réle. His suecesswas so great that he has 
been advised to have extensive alterations made in the opera and 
“* star ”’ with it. 


MEssrk8. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN have given over their fidelity 
to the letter ‘‘P,”” and have produced their long-expected new 
opera as ‘“‘ Iolanthe,” instead of ‘‘ Perola,”’ as it was first sup- 
posed it would be called. It has been ready for production for 
several months, but the continued success of ‘* Patience ”’ in 
London has delayed its presentation. Produced first in New York 
(at the Standard Theatre), and simultaneously in London, in 
order to save the English copyright, Philadelphia is the next city 
to be honored ; and. it will be brought out at the Lyceum one 
week later. ‘‘ Patience’’ closes in London after an uninterrupted 
run of eighteeen months. 


A MAGNIFICENT audience, in character and number, accorded 
Mrs. Langtry a most cordial welcome upon her first appearance 
in this country at Wallack’s, and the theatre continued packed 
throughout the week. That her trip will be a great pecuniary suc- 
cess seems to be assured. Thecritics speak of her artistic success 
as satisfactory for one who began “at the top and late in her 
youth.”’ It would be a pity for the critics to allow themselves to 
gush over her. England gushed over her, and while England’s 
eye is on us no patriotic American critic with the spirit of a man 
will permit himself servilely to echo the English verdict. Such, 
at least, seems to be the sentiment which animates the critics 
of the contemporary press. 


THE following incident is described by Mr. Stephens, the libret- 
tist of ‘‘ Billee Taylor,”’ as having suggested to him the writing 
of the comic ditty, “‘ All on Account of Eliza :’—‘‘ When Mr. 
Plimsoll, M. P., resigned his seat for: Derby to make room for 
the present Home Secretary, he made a farewell address to his 
constituents, in which he said that he had determined to resign 
after having consulted with Eliza, his wife. Eliza struck me as 
being a capital name to introduce, and what with Mr. Plimsoll’s 
connection with ships and the sea, the incident seemed to suggest 
a nautical song, and that is ite origin.” 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
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The Way we Vote Now. 


“What are you doing, Johnny, my boy?” 
Asked a parent in solemn tone. 
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“I’m pulling the plants up by the roots, 
To see if they have grown.” 


“*T’ll put this match in the magazine,” 
Cried the soldier in army blue ; 

“T’d like to see, just for the joke, 

What the darned concern will do.”’ 
“ He’s awful smart, this cracksman is,’”’ 
Remarked Director Snooks ; 

“* We’ll put him in as head cashier, 

Just to overhaul the books.” 


‘Oh, why put sand in your nice gold watch ? 
Your action is wild and strange. 

** It’s gone so well for twenty years 

That I think it needs a change!” 


—Boston Advertiser. 
The South Land. 
In the sunny South, where the restive coon 
Is caught by the light of the festive moon 
By the dusky melon thief, 


The turkey roosts high 


On a tree, near the sky. « 
The gander lies low 


Where the pond lilies grow, 
But the chicken’s life is brief. 


—New York Commerecvas. 











